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Photo by Leo Goldstein, from ASP Graphic Workshop 
Exhibit, Negro History Week, ASP, 47 W. 44th St.. N. Y¥. C. 


ARCHITECTS OF PEACE 


Just two American kids who are friends and want to stay that way as they grow 
up—kids to whom brotherhood, the foundation stone of peace, comes naturally. 
They don’t know yet that in their country pledged to the principle that 
“all men are created equal,” the law can take children from their mother 
hen she teaches them to act on that principle (see Jean Field story, p. 5). 
@: don’t know yet of the terror unleashed around their country against 
‘itizens for not being born white (see p. 9). When they learn about the epic 
struggle for full citizenship of the “freed” descendants of slaves (see Ne- 
gro History Week special section, pp. 6, 7), will freedom still be a mocking 
word — or a reality at last? 
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WAR & PEACE 


Crises among allies fail 
to jar Washington jingoes 


ASHINGTON last week became “a 

city surfeited with crises’ (Alsop 
brothers, Feb. 10). King George’s death 
overshadowed only momentarily Bri- 
tain’s threatened bankruptcy with its 
“appalling danger” (Alsops) to the 
Anglo-U.S. alliance. France, whose new 
premier Faure barely won a confidence 
vote on his wage program, scraped the 
bottom of the barrel; it faced either 
digging into its hard currency reserve 
(less than a billion in dollars and gold), 
with possibly disastrous effects on the 
already-weakened franc, or abandoning 
rearmament. 

France’s relations with West Ger- 
many so deteriorated “that the bases 
of America’s European policy have been 
shaken” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 10). 
Secy. Acheson had to admit that the 
Atlantic Pact council meeting in Lisbon 
Feb. 20, aimed at “decisive” decisions 
on the long-postponed question of the 
European Army and West Germany’s 
“defense contribution,” would take no 
major decisions at all. There was still 
no “full agreement to the increased de- 
fense expenditure urged upon the gov- 
ernments in December” by the Harri- 
man Committee (Harold Callender, N.Y. 


Times, Feb. 9). Fortune (Dec., 1951) 
saw the effect of the U.S.-imposed arms 
load on W. Europe as something like 
- loading a 75mm pack howitzer on a 
sick mule. The mule can’t carry the gun; 
it ain’t even willing. 
OMENS & DESPERATION: With “sen- 
timent in favor of evacuating Indo- 
China ... mounting in France” (Wil- 
liam Stoneman, Chicago Daily News, 
Jan. 22), Gen. Brink, U.S. military 
mission chief in Indo-China, headed for 
Washington for “personal consultations 
on this ominously critical situation” 
(Robert S. Allen, Feb. 7); and the Pen- 
tagon gave “the desperately embattled 
French and Viet Nam ... number 1 
priority for U.S. military assistance” 
topping that of both Europe and Korea 
except in jet planes. British desperation 
in Malaya was reflected in last week’s 
AP dispatch that 18 villages have been 
punished 
++. Under the stern provisions of emer- 
gency regulations banning collaboration 
with Communist terrorists, The regulation 
carries punishments such as the razing of 
an entire village. ... 


A pillar of Washington hopes in Asia 
sagged as the Communists emerged 


(Continued on Page 3) 





Edith Sampson makes the grade—as the State Dept. band plays ‘Dixie’ 


MINK TAKES DIM VIEW: The National Museum 


By Andrew Overgaard 
GUARDIAN special correspondent 
HELLERUP, DENMARK 
"aF Negroes didn’t like conditions in the South, ali 
they would have to do would be to take a bus, 
train or plane, and go north. But they prefer to stay 
in their beautiful homes and take care of their land. 
..-l'm sure the white people will settle our problems.” 
This was the statement given to the press at the 
U.S. Embassy in Copenhagen Jan. 27—not by a Dixie 
polltax senator, but by a prominent American Negro 
woman. She was Mrs. Edith Sampson, U.S. delegate 
to the UN, who for two weeks has been in Scandi- 
navia broadcasting the State Dept. version of “Negro 
Life in America.” 


Mrs. Sampson also said at her press conference: 

“Progress has been so great, Negroes will have complete 
and full equality within five years. Paul Robeson is be- 
ginning to waste people's time making speeches. His pass- 
port has not been taken away because he is a Negro, When 
he says untruths about America, we cannot allow him to 
travel. If I were in the State Dept., I would also take his 
passport away.” 


UNCLE TOMS IN CADILLACS: On Jan. 29 Mrs. 
Sampson spoke before a well-to-do audience of 300 
at the National Museum here under auspices of the 
Danish Women’s Natl. Council and Social Political 
Assn. She had this to say on slavery: 


“When slaves were told they were free, after the Eman- 
S cipation Proclamation, many cried, because they had good 
masters... . If a slave died, his owner lost his invest- 
ment, so the owner saw to it that the slaves were welt 
fed and protected.” 
The picture of Negro life in America was rounded 
out with these highlights: 

e “The Governor of 8. Carolina is an old man. That's 
why he insists on discrimination.” 

@ “Negroes won't buy second-hand cars. 
Cadillacs—hbig, black, shiny ones.” 

@ “We have slums, but a lot of white people live ia 
siums too.” 

e@ “It’s a perfectly natural thing for a Negro to be 
accepted as a professor in a white college if he ts good in 
his field.” 

@ “People say Negroes are last to be hired and first to 
be fired. That's not true. Management ts interested in 
profits, so when it cuts down, it keeps those who perform 
best. Of course, shiftiess Negroes are fired.” 

e “The Daughters of the American Revolution have 
been very ashamed since denying Constitution Hall te 
Marian Anderson,” 


They buy 


audience was frankly skeptical. Mrs. Kirsten Lau- 
ritzen, socially prominent wife of a shipowner, said: 
“IT do not think Mrs, Sampson is serving the best inter- 
ests of the Negro people. I question the advisability of 
making speeches that seem to be very one-sided. I believe 
one thing that has caused progress for Negroes is the 
opposition to discrimination in Europe, which is felt in 
the U.S.A, All must keep up the sentiment in Europe 
against discrimination; otherwise I do not believe Negroes 
can get equality in five years, as Mrs, Sampson predicts.” 
Mrs. Sampson was irritated because many others 
in the audience disputed her glowing picture. A young 
Negro student, the only Negro present, asked for the 
floor several times in vain. Afterwards he said Mrs. 
Sampson had completely distorted the truth. 


ANGER IN STOCKHOLM: In Gothenburg, Sweden, 
Mrs. Sampson angrily left her meeting before it was 
adjourned, because she did not like the questions 
from the floor. At that meeting she urged the bann- 
ing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

(A GUARDIAN correspondent in Sweden, Rea 
Stanton, sent a transcript of Mrs. Sampson’s address 
in Stockholm, containing these statements: “Jimcrow 
still exists in the South—but it is such a silly thing”; 
“in Northern cities like Chicago Negroes own prop- 
erty in various spots throughout a city”; “today the 
KKK has disappeared—forced to close down because 
it has been declared illegal, its leaders tried and sent 


a one ee 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT and EDITH SAMPSON 
Once upon a time in a never-never land 


to the penitentiary.” Commented Rea Stanton: 


In Scandinavia the very concept of discrimination Is 
incredible, and American Negroes are welcomed with spe- 
cial warmth and heard with special attention. Apparently 
the Truman administration is meeting the criticisms 
from abroad about the condition of U.S. minority groups 
by brazenly denying that such conditions exist. I believe 
that Mrs, Sampson, as a Negro of international standing, 
in lending herself to this cynical program, is guilty of 
such disloyalty not only to her own people but to the 
entire nation that a campaign for her recall should be 
initiated.) 


A DEPORTEE SPEAKS: In Copenhagen Jan. 28 a 
capacity audience of 900 workers heard your corres- 
pondent give his version of Negro life in America. 
They applauded enthusiastically each time Paul 
Robeson’s name was mentioned, and unanimously 
passed a resolution urging the U.S. government to 
return his passport, so he can travel to Denmark and 
other countries which would like to hear him sing 
and speak. 


Your correspondent answered the statements 
about the fine treatment of U.S. Negroes by Mrs. 
Sampson and U.S. Ambassador Mrs. Eugenia Ander- 
son, who at Mrs. Sampson’s press conference had 
both made a point of stressing that there was “only 
one lynching” in 1951. (When a reporter mentioned 
Negroes who were shot and bombed, both ladies had 
answered: “Oh, that’s different—that’s not lynching. 
Lynching is where a person is hanged by a mob.”) 
He asked Mrs. Sampson why she did not use her 
offices in UN to expose the chain-gangs and intoler- 
able jail conditions in the South, to stop the flogging 
of children in UN protectorates, instead of harping 
on “Soviet slave camps.” He reminded both ladies of 
the persecution of Dr. DuBois and William Patterson, 
and that Truman had not mentioned civil rights or 
the Negro question in his State of the Union speech. 


The meeting was chaired by Mayor Johannes 
Hansen. A huge portrait of Paul Robeson was dis- 
played back of the speaker’s stand. 


e@ Arrested for deportation in 1949 as a “subversive 
alien,” Andrew Overgaard who came to the U.S. in 1925 
“voluntarily” returned to Denmark in Nov., 1950. He was 
secy. of the militant Trade Union Unity League which 
broke from the AFL in 1928; helped lay foundations for 
the CIO United Steelworkers; brought the Die Casters 
Union (later merged with Mine-Mill) into the CIO; was a 
natl. organizer for Food, Tobacco & Agricultural Workers, 
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In acknowledgment, may we 
send you your choice of the 
friendly offerings listed be- 
low? Check cone. 


[1] “WE CHARGE GENOCIDE,” a 


“must” for every progressive 
bookshelf in America. 
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RENEW HERE 
— AND NOW! 


Your address-plate, now appear- 
ing out front (on the reverse of 


this box), tells the month and 
year your sub expires. “2-52” 
means Feb., 1952—THIS MONTH. 


To renew quickly: 


JUST CLIP OUT THIS BOX, 
AIRMAIL TODAY WITH §2. 


(] King-size Batiste handkerchief 


from the Philippines, with 
hand-rolled hem. 


(] Three fine Irish linen women’s 
handkerchiefs, 11” square, hem- 


stitched. 

[] Charming gift box of three 
colorfully embroidered girls’ 
handkerchiefs. 
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Letters of fire 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Our economic royalty, along with 





their parasitic court menage of 
lackeys, jesters, soothsayers, sor- 
eerers, bards and men-at-arms, by 
royal proclamation tell us to pre- 
pare to make colossal sacrifices for 
the “true” faith. But throughout 
the kingdom many good subjects 
know that this is only a stratagem 
to maintain their lordly ways and 
lordly privileges. 

Furthermore, the writing on the 
Palace wall, in letters of fire, reads: 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin! 

Sam Pavlovic 


Another savior crucified 
MONTROSE, COLO. 

Witter Bynner, professor of poetry 
at Univ. of California at Berkeley, 
wrote of Eugene Debs after his 
sentence to Atlanta prison (Debs’ 
prison number was the theme): 

Nine-six-five-three, 

Numbers heard in heaven. 

Numbers counted with the stars, 

Mystical as seven. 

Another savior of mankind 

Crucified and risen, 

Another saint behind the bars, 

Another God in prison. 

I think of Harry T. Moore in the 
Same role of human sacrifice. 

Pr. €. 


Return the doctors 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I know many GUARDIAN read- 
ers will want to registér their pro- 
tests against the callous dismissal 
ef the three eminent physicians 
from the Cedars of Lebanon Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles by its cowardly, 
appeasement-minded Board of Trus- 
tees. How callous an action this 
was is perhaps best demonstrated 
by their own words: after admitting 
that the firings were for “political 
reasons” they were forced to admit 
that the doctors “had brought 
nothing but glory and credit to the 
hespital.”’ 

Perhaps more than when ten of 
us motion picture writers and di- 
rectors went to prison, perhaps more 


than the jailing of the Communist 
leaders, and even more than the 
disgraceful hounding and blacklist- 
ing of teachers and educators, this 
persecution of doctors will hit home. 
For certainly, if this is not stopped, 
will it not be necessary, if one’s 
child needs an emergency opera- 
tion, to check first, and find out if 
your doctor has passed his loyalty 
oath? Is the doctor to be forced to 
change allegiance, from Hippocrates 
to McCarthy? How long will it be 
before this plague hits your city? 


~ But it can be stopped. Letters 
are being directed to the Board 
from all over the country and 


abroad. You can help the doctors 
to be reinstated by writing to Mr. 
Ben Meyer, chairman of the board, 
Cedars of Lebanon, 4833 Fountain 
Av., Los Angeles. Lester Cole 


Edgar—search the mint! 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Labor, published by the railroad 
brotherhood, quotes this from an 
unnamed source: 

“The U.S. Mint is releasing Jef- 
ferson half-dollars. On them, bare- 
ly legible, are initials ‘J.R.S.’ 
Stories are sweeping the country 
that they are the initials of Josef 
Stalin, put on the coins by Com- 
munist employes in the mint.” 

Pointing out that (a) the initials 
are these of John R. Sinnock, who 


designed the Jefferson coin, and 
(b) Stalin’s initials are J.V.S., 
Labor comments: “When a silly 
story like that can ‘sweep the 
country,’ it’s time to stop and 
think.” Personally, it makes me 
think of George Bernard Shaw's 


remark that the other planets must 
be using the earth as their insane 
asylum. Herbert Holder 


Sunset over Winston 
WESTERLY, R.I. 

I never thought I could feel sym- 
pathy for Winston Churchill, but 
now I do. Lionheart has limped 
away from the U.S. after a series 
of indignities unmatched since he 
was taken prisoner by the Boers. 

The first thing that happened to 
Churchill and Eden coming up the 
bay was that Mayor Impellitteri 
stuck his head between theirs for 
a photograph. It was an ill omen. 

Then the British went to Wash- 


ington. Once they had burned the 
place, now they were required to 
mingle with Harry Truman and 


John Snyder. Churchill was then 
forced to surrender the British Em- 
pire before Congress. 

The old man made for New York 
to try to save something by talk- 
ing to Barney Baruch. He left 
Barney's for a few days to see the 
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Canadians. When he came back, 
there, by God, were Impy and 
Grover Whalen again. Impy was 
fresh from crowning Miss Brassiere 
of 1952. Grover wanted to take 
Churchill for a ride. At City Hall 
Impy and Grover would pose hand- 
ing Churchill a medal. 

The Churchill of yesterday would 
have told Impy to run along and 
give his perishing medal to Miss 
Rheingold. But the old man, now 
almost totally deaf and dazed, 
begged off by taking to his bed 
with a cold. Nothing daunted, Impy 
crashed the bedchamber and hung 
this thing around the old man’s 
neck; hardly had he scurried way 
when Francis Cardinal Spellman 
appeared. Churchill lay helpless 
while the Prince of the Church 
had his say. 

The gloomy rain kept falling 
up to boat time and the stricken 
leader walked slowly down the pier. 
There was a last flicker o the old 
defiant smile. At least he had man- 
aged to cancel a dinner party that 
evening with Tom Dewey 


deff Pickering 





He knew where he 
was going 

(Showing of Hollywood’s 
Quo Vadis has raised an out- 
cry in London. Labour MP 
Christopher Mayhew, who 
walked out on the opening 
night saying he was “insulted 
by being invited,” comment- 
ed: “Deliberately created 
spectacles of extreme cruelty 
and violence. The U.S. 
would do well to ban the ex- 
port of films of this kind 
which give the impression of 
coming from a society as 
decadent as Nero’s Rome.”) 


ANCIENT ROME 
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Daily Express, London 
“But don’t you realize, dear 
Lady Littlehampton, that if 


Mr. Butler hadn’t cut foreign 
travel we shouldn’t have had 
enough dollars to import for- 


eign culture!” 
& J 





An even split 
WINTHROP, MASS. 

A small group of us, all avid 
GUARDIAN reaters, had a party in 
a private home. We ate a little 
less, charged ourselves a little more, 
and are dividing the proceeds be- 
tween the Progressive Party and the 
GUARDIAN. Am enclosing check for 
exactly half our profits, with our 
hearty good wishes for many good 
years to come. Frances M. Carver 


The awful truth 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 

Westbrook Pegler’s column ap- 
pearing in the Jan. 28 Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press, contains the follow- 
ing interesting and amusing excerpt: 

“The Russian Communists, 
those dirty dogs, have been eir- 
culating among the laboring pee- 
ple of Western Germany a series 
ef scurrilous and venomous but 
unfortunately truthful pamphlets 
about persons and aspects of Dife 
in my heloved country.” 

Pegler was writing under a 
Frankfurt, Germany, dateline. I 
wonder just what it is that he is 
cussing the Communists about? Can 
it be that he objects to having 
the truth about his “beloved coun- 
try” made public? Geo. (. Marcley 


No Yankee Doodlers 
BUTTE, MONT. 4 
Under the Japanese Treaty we are 
to have the use of airfields in Japan 
and permission to keep soldiers 
there, ostensibly to protect her 
against Russian aggression but in 


reality to protect Hirohito and the 
six families Owning most of the 
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REPORT TO READERS 








Recommended reading 
for Negro History Month 





AGES SIX AND SEVEN of this issue of the GUARDIAN are 
devoted principally to excerpts from Paul Robeson’s monthly 


publication Freedom. 


We of the GUARDIAN believe that every 


GUARDIAN reader, indeed every American who terms himself 
or herself progressive, should be a Freedom subscriber. 

On Page 6 there is a convenient subscription blank to Free- 
dom which we ask you most earnestly to clip out and mail as you 
read the accompanying material. We say to you with complete 
conviction that your most effective contribution to the objec- 
tives of Negro History Month can be to assure yourself reliable, 
year-round contact with the Negro people through the columns 


of Freedom. 


In the course of doing this you can help Freedom 


with its task of reaching a sustaining readership, as so many of 
you have tried to do for the GUARDIAN. 


NOTHER PUBLICATION we should like to commend to you 

during Negro History Month is Masses & Mainstream, price 
35¢c a copy, $4 a year, address 382 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 
It is probably no exaggeration to term Masses & Mainstream the 
most literate American publication of our days because it is pro- 
duced monthly by some of the finest and most thoughtful writers 
in America—men and women who have not permitted the hys- 
teria of the times, or the compulsions to compromise with it for 


The February Negro History Month issue contains sev 


security’s sake, to deflect their talents from their mains se ig 


notable contributians among a wholly distinguished list of c 
tents. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, on the occasion of his 84th birthday, 


writes on the years “Between Birthdays.” 


Herbert Aptheker, 


author of the monumental Documentary History of the Negro 


People in America, writes of Frederick Douglass. 


Author Lloyd 


Brown (Iron City) looks back through his correspondence with 
Willie Jones, framed and executed 10 years ago by the Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania. 


These two publications, then—Freedom and Masses & Main- 
stream—we commend to you especially during Negro History 
Month and for the year-round as well. 


LSO, we call to your attention—as a straight business mat- 
ter between us—the state of your GUARDIAN subscription, 
which you can check in a twinkling by the date on your sub- 
scription address-plate on Page One. If your subscription is due 
or overdue for renewal, please renew it at once and save us the 


cost of mailing you reminders. 


—THE EDITORS 





wealth in Japan from their 

people in case of riots. 
While they don't shout it from 
the house-tops nor publicize it In 
the papers, the Japanese have not 
forgotten Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and when the war prisoners come 
back home, they are not whistling 
Yankee Doodle but more likely 

singing some Bolshevik song. 
A. E. Anderson 


The only gift 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Up to now we have been bor- 
rowing the GUARDIAN. However, it 
has reached the point where we 


own 


can't do without reading it regu- 
larly. : 
To give you an idea to what 


extent it is a sacrifice for us to do 
this, we wish to inform you that 
the second enclosed subscription ie 
the only Christmas gift we have 
been able to afford this year. It 
is for our dearest friend, with whom 
we always share the good things 
in life. 

We appreciate the GUARDIAN 
mainly because it can compare to 
the best European papers, combin- 
ing a complete factual picture with 
the highest standard of journalism. 

Harry Barash 


Fear 
CHELAN, WASH. 
It is a well-known fact that 
man’s greatest fears are derived 


from the things or conditions about 
which he knows the least, or about 
which he has been grossly misin- 
formed. With this as a starting 
point, Hitler’s regime first enlisted 
the Press. Shackling of the people’s 
freedom of thought and activity 
was then clear-cut and simple. 





With terrorism and talk of & 
10-year war, America’s 99% big- 
business controlled press and radio 
appear to be attempting to drown 
out public demands and appeals 
for peace. And with American fas- 
cist powers strengthened a bun- 
dred-fold by war and “defense” 
profits of the past ten years, it ap- 
pears that the only psychological 
defense mechanism our people have 
left against a totalitarian, fascist 
fate, and indefinite war conditions, 
is—mass refusal to entertain fear 
of any nature, regardless of origin. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “If it 
[danger to our institutions] ever 
reach us it must spring up amongst 
us; iH cannot come from abroad, 
If destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselves be ite author and fin- 
isher. As a nation of free men we 
must live through atl time, or die 


by suicide.” 
And to this, without fear, 
add, Amen! Helen R 


Cold war, cold lunch 
ALBANY, ORE. 

We have just had another proof 
in Oregon that hot and cold wars 
result in cold lunches for school 
kids. A communication from the 
state office of the School Lunch 
Program stated that the allocation 
to Oregon from the federal funds 
had been cut 16.75%. This makes 
a continuation of the hot lunch 
program prohibitive. The 5',c per 
meal per child which we are now 
allowed does not even pay for the 


milk which is a requirement in the 
Junch. Perhaps we will have to 
take our school youngsters over 


to Europe before we can get the 
use of some of the outrageous taxes 
we have to pay. Inez Campbell 
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Crises among allies 
fail to jar U.S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

as second strongest party in India’s first 
national elections. The N.Y. Times (Feb. 
10) reported that the Communists con- 
tested far fewer seats than Nehru’s 
Congress Party, but where they did win 
“they piled up enormous majorities” 
and have the advantage that 

-..in immense contrast to the general 

run of Congress politicians and officials, the 

Communists elected to office are for the 

most part men of outstanding ability, 

cleverness and popular appeal... . 

In Japan, where former Asst. Secy. of 
State Rusk sought to negotiate a U.S. 
Security pact, “the Japanese show no 
enthusiasm” (Overseas News Agency, 
Feb. 6); they were demanding that 
Japan not be turned into an atomic 
base against Asia (NYT, Feb. 10). 
SHEETS & PILLOWCASES: The sur- 
feit of crises, any one of which would 
once have had Washington in an up- 
roar, produced little more than a mur- 
mur. Congress went about its usual 
business. A House committee was en- 
thralled by a man with a pillowcase 
over his head who said he saw Russians 
commit the Katyn massacre of Polish 
Army officers during World War If 
(Nazi responsibility for it was estab- 
lished at the Nuremberg trials where 
the court was governed by rules of evi- 
dence and the Germans permitted to 
present their case in full.) A Senate 
committee absorbed the first phase of 
“the annual Pentagon offensive against 
Congress” (James Reston, NYT, Feb. 6) 
for its $52 billion arms appropriation, 
with the Pentagon removing bedsheets 
from a hardware exhibit: a new bomb- 
sight (cost: $250,000 each) alongside an 
old Norden bombsight (cost: $8,000); a 
World War II 40mm anti-aircraft gun 
($10,000) beside a new radar-controlled 
gun ($275,000). One intrepid senator 
asked about waste. Reston described the 
Pentagon answer: 

Secv. Lovett said waste was a_ terrible 
thing and the visual education experts im- 
nediately went over to the attack. They 
wisted a series of large posters to a large 


stand in front of the senators, These 
showed that the Pentagon was) unalter 
ably opposed to waste. One poster warned 


the GE not to load his plate at mealtime 

with more food than he could eat. ... 

Another took a ftirm stand against soldiers 

or sailors with muddy feet (‘Hey, Mae, 

wipe off that mud! Floors cost money. 

Let's get floor conscious”), The senators 

scemed impressed. 

In the House, a staff member of an 
investigating committee told the Wali 
St. Journal (Jan. 28) that the Pentagon 
was wasting billions: at least $5 billion 
is wasted each year simply from lack 
of common buying habits among the 
services. Another committee had pre- 
pared a Chamber of Horrors showing 
identical combat boots for which the 
Army paid $8 more than the Marine 
Corps; trouble lights—cost to Signal 
Signal Corps $2.50, to Army Ordnance 
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Reynolds News, London 

“J only said, ‘Remember the good old 

austerity days before Churchill set 
us free!’” 
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cost to Army $1.14, 
to Marines $3.90. But Congress, after 
these initial gestures, could be expected 
to give the Pentagon all it asked. 


“DANGEROUS AMATEURS”: In the 
Senate, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee scuttled the Yalta agreement: 
ratifying the Japanese treaty, it repu- 
diated U.S. recognition of Soviet title 
to South Sakhalin, the Kurile and other 
adjacent islands. The N.Y. Times (Feb. 
1) called this “the legal consequences 
of Soviet perfidy.” 

Under obvious State Dept. inspiration, 
the Italian government notified Moscow 
it considered the Italian peace treaty 
void since Moscow had again vetoed 
Italy’s admission to UN. (N.Y. Times’ 
Thomas J. Hamilton, Feb. 10, said of 
this veto “this time Italy and a number 
of Italy’s supporters appeared to hold 
the U.S. responsible” because the U.S. 
rejected the Soviet package deal for ad- 
mission of 14 new members.) 

Washington's diplomacy, wrote Walter 
Lippmann (Feb. 5), was that of 

».. dangerous amateurs [who would] like 

to cross all the bridges over all the rivers 

ahead of them and to burn them all behind 

them They believe that the way to im- 

press your enemy is to go Wilson... one 

better and to plump for open war plans 
openly arrived at. 

[The effect ts] to alienate great multi 
tudes of the people of Asia and of Europe 





who fear and distrust a nu... « whi@h talks 
so much and on so many difierent occa- 
sions about the terrible destruction and 
human agony it can and may cause; [and] 
to imprison our diplomacy in the formula 
of all or nothing—in a self-inflicted strait- 
jacket where it can do nothing by nego- 
tiation because that is by definition ap- 
peasement and it can do nothing by the 
big threats because that—in their own 
sober second thoughts—is sudpide. 


W. Europe falling apart 
MPLEMENTATION of Washington’s 
“big threats” required, too, the sup- 

port of its allies. With West Europe’s 
crisis deepening, allied support for ex- 
tension of the war in Asia seemed 
unlikely. Although the British Labour 
Party’s cross-examination of Churchill’s 


Far East commitments to Washington 


was interrupted by King George’s death, 
British opposition to a war on China 
had already been registered in press 
and public forum. Suspicions were 
aroused rather than quieted by Eden’s 
patently false assurance that he had 
heard “no single word in any respon- 
sible quarters” in the U.S. to support 
the charge that Washington wanted to 
extend the war. GUARDIAN’s Gordon 
Schaffer reported from London: 

As anxiety about the drift to war deep- 
ens, the hold of the right-wing Labour 
leaders weakens, The*London Co-Operative 
Society, biggest in the country, is organ- 
izing a conference on German rearmament, 


In many areas affected by Japanese and 
West German competition, the trade 
unions are calling conferences to demand 
government action to protect the employ- 
ment and standards of British workers. 
Teachers, parents, trade unionisis and 
others are joining together to resist th 
cuts in education and are realizing tho: 
to save education war spending must be cut. 
Disinterested viewers, according to 
the N. Y. World-Telegram Feb. 2, “think 
it will be touch and go whether Church- 
ill can survive for long. . . . Aneurin 
Bevan’s left wing is increasing its in- 
fluence among labor’s ranks.” The 
Alsops (Feb. 10) feared that 
-.. the stringent sacrifices now being im- 
posed .. might quite conceivably bring 
down the Churchill government. ... The 
Anglo-American alliance, the hard core of 
strength in the Western world, could iacd- 
ly survive a Bevanite British zovern-vent, 


RAMPAGING GERMANS: The “whole 
Structure of the Western defense pro- 
gram” was threatened by West Ger- 
many’s inflation of its price for rearm- 
ing (N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 10). The 
Bonn parliament approved 204 to 156 
Chancellor Adenauer’s plans for a Ger- 
man contribution to a European Army 
but only if these demands were met: 
the occupation regime ended, including 
controls on industry; foreign troops 
permitted in Germany only on the same 
terms as in other countries; release of 
war criminals; rearmament costs to be 
estimated by the same methods used in 
other allied countries with consideration 
given to Germany’s “special burdens”; 
political freedom for the Saar; full 
equality in the ‘‘European defense com- 
munity”; allied aid in achieving unifi- 
cation. Implicit was a further demand 
for “re-creation of a high command and 
general staff to direct and control its 
ground and air forces’ (N.Y. Times, 
Feb. 10). Adenauer subsequently an- 
nounced that West Germany would re- 
gain the East (presumably including 
the Polish territories) “when the West 
is strong enough.” 

These conditions, wrote Drew Middle- 
ton from Bonn (NYT, Feb. 9}, “can 
bring to a dead stop the whole process 
of organizing a system of European 
security in which West Germany is to 
be an important member.” Even 


the Bonn parliament voted these de- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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C. B. BALDWIN WRITES: 





By C. B. Baldwin 


Secretary, Progressive Party 





RIMARIES, said President Truman 

last month, are a lot of eyewash. In 
the frankest undemocratic statement 
in years, the Democratic President 
said if he wanted the nomination, he 
would get it from his party's conven- 
tion in July. 

Some Democratic eyes may be op- 
ened by this “eyewash” statement. 


Why Progressive Party must 
run its own ticket in 1952 


Truman’s arrogance reveals that it is 4: 


Truman’s policies and, above all, his 
foreign policy—endorsed by both 
Democratic and Republican parties— 
that will determine the Democratic 
candidate in 1952. In other words, if 
you want to run for President, clear 
it with Harry, not the people. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver cleared it with 
Harry in a_ well-publicized White 
House visit. He solidly backs the Tru- 
man Doctrine, waves the atom bomb, 
is mildly liberal and has the added 
glamor of his crime shows. But his 
crime act stepped on the toes of some 
Democratic political bosses, and al- 
though none has so far been hurt, 
Kefauver is pretty much poison to 
them. 


HERE NOW EMERGES Gov. Adlai 

Stevenson of Illinois, a quite likely 
candidate, foursquare on Truman for- 
eign policy, personable, and striving 
manfully to keep his liberal halo on 
straight. He is the kind of candidate 
suited to those who remain tied hand 
and foot to the Truman foreign policy 
but plaintively yearn for the Fair Deal 
they know that foreign policy makes 
impossible. 








Los Angeles, Mirror 
“All I did was open my mouth, and 
then—” 


Douglas, the man most liberals ask 
‘about, fails to pass the Truman test. 
He dissents on foreign policy. He rec- 
ognizes that Point Four is real “eye- 
wash” which fails to face up squarely 
to the profoundly revolutionary anti- 
colonial movement of Asia. He dis- 
sents on letting the military run for- 
eign and domestic policy. He dissents 
on the all-pervasive fear built up to 
silence opposition to Truman’s foreign 
policy, specifically the Smith Act. 

Many Democrats share Douglas’ 
views. But so far—and I stress so far— 
no leadership has advanced that can- 
didacy. The fact that no leadership 
for Douglas has emerged and that 
Douglas himself has given no encour- 
agement both reflect the recognition 


that Truman and the policies he rep- 
resents will dictate the Democratic 
nomination. 

IBERAL AND LABOR circles are 

waking up to some cruel facts. If 
they should challenge the Truman 
diktat, they would get support within 
the ranks of a badly discouraged 
Democratic party. Such a challenge 
could not come too soon, but the 


chances are that it wili come too tate, 
if it comes at all. 

We who are fighting for peace would 
be foolish to wait for such a problem- 
atical awakening. We would be lacking 
in responsibility to the millions of 
independent voters, we would be as 
deficient in leadership as those we 
criticize, if we did not move at once 
te place our Progressive Party presi- 
dential peace ticket in the field. We 
whe believe in peace through negoti- 
ation, in a restoration of the Bill of 
Rights, in a peacetime economy de- 
voted te securing the Economic Bili 
of Rights promised by Roosevelt in 
1944, can’t wait for miracles to happen 
in the Democratic Party. 

We have a practical job to do, a job 
whose urgency is dictated by the poli- 
tical calendar. The fact is that elec- 
tions yare won in February, March, 
April, May and June, not in November. 
These are the months when we must 
assure our place on the ballot nation- 
ally to ensure that there will be a 
chance to vote for peace. 

The more quickly and effectively we 
move to secure our place on the ballot 
and make our position and candidates 
known to the general public, the more 
surely the rank and file voters of the 
old parties will awake to the fact that 
their parties offer them no alternatives 
to war and insecurity. 

Our primary job is to make certain 
that, come November, the old-party 
rank and files won’t find themselves 
all waked up and no place to go. 
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CHICAGO FIREWORKS SPARK REUBEN’S MIDWEST TOUR 





Rosenberg Case rally held despite canceled hall 


By Sidney Ordower 
GUARDIAN staff correspondent 


CHICAGO 
HE first fireworks of William A. 
Reuben’s midwest speaking tour in 
behalf of the Rosenbergs, now under 
death sentence as “atom spies,” went 
off on Monday of last week in connec- 
tion with the meeting scheduled for 
Wednesday at Temple Judea. This is 
in the Jewish working-class and lower 
middle-class 24th ward, long known as 
the personal property of Democratic 
boss Jake Arvey. 


Without warning the rabbi of the 
Temple informed the Progressive Party 
that the meeting, widely publicized for 
a month, must be canceled because of 
protests from chief American Legion 
witch-hunter Edward Clamage and 
from the Chicago office of the Anti- 
Defamation League. (ADL director Al- 
bert Rosen, telephoned by GUARDIAN 
advertiser Lou Blumberg, said those 
seeking to bring the Rosenberg case into 
the open were being “anti-Semitic.”) 


CANCELED, RECANCELED: The Pro- 
gressive Party went to work and by a 
phone-call deluge got the rabbi to 


PROTEST § THE AMERICAN DREVFUSS CASE 
mane 


STOP the 


of the 
Rosenbergs 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6-8 p.m. 
TEMPLE JUDEA, 1227 INDEPENDENCE BLVD. 


LEAFLET FOR THE RALLY 
The issue: right to be heard 





backtrack, the president of the board 


of ‘directors to receive a delegation - 


Monday night. When the case was ex- 
plained to the latter, he said free speech 
should be guaranteed and the meeting 
would go on as scheduled. But on Wed- 
nesday, the morning of the meeting 
day, a telegram canzeled the meeting 
again andathe deposit made six weeks 
before was returned. Expressed reason 
for the cancellation, signed by no in- 
dividual but over typewritten words “By 
order of the Board of Directors”: the 


heretofore unknown “controversial na~- 
ture” of the meeting. 


The synagogue posted a sign: “This 
Temple will be closed all day Wednes- 
day.” Innocent casualiies of this ma- 
neuver were a Boy Scout group who 
were locked out when they assembled 
for their regular Wednesday meeting, 
and a class of DP’s who meet at the 
Temple weekly to study English and 
the practice of American democracy. 


TRUTH WILL OUT: The pressure to 
silence discussion of the Rosenberg Case 
included a series of phone calls from 
New York City. A rabbi and a minister, 
who had been advertised as speakers, 
were forced to withdraw. But the PP 
promptly hired another nearby hall, set 
up a private car shuttle from the 
Temple, and despite all obstacles pre- 
sented the facts of the case to an over- 
flow crowd of more then 200. 

Michael Tuomey, Irish-Catholic at- 
torney, chaired the meeting. Chicago 
Negro Labor Council vice-chairman 
Ruth Collins stressed the link between 
the oppression of her people and a case 
like the Rosenbergs’. The predominant- 
ly Jewish working-class audience was 
deeply stirred by Reuben’s presentation 


of the case. Your Chicago correspon- 
dent urged them to cast aside their 
political differences and refuse to let 
their own interests be dictated by 
wealthy Jewish “leaders,” pointing out 
that the important thing was not so 
much the opinions they might form on 
the case as their standing up for the 
right to be heard. 

FURORE AT THE TEMPLE: A pro- 
posal was made from the floor, and 
unanimously approved, to send protests 
to the President and Atty. Gen. Mc- 


Grath, asking reversal of the nen) 


tions and dismissal .of the indictmen 
against the Rosenbergs; and to protest 
to the Temple for buckling to outside 
pressures in canceling the meeting. 

As the evening drew to a close a 
member of Temple Judea’s executive 
committee came to the hall to congratu- 
late the PP for holding the meeting, and 
to sympathize with their aim of pre- 
serving free speech in the community. 
He said the president of the Temple 
had resigned in protest against the 
eancellation, which had been ordered 
contrary to the expressed will of the 
majority of the Temple’s officers and 
executive committee. He invited the 
local PP representatives to come to the 
Temple Sunday, to tell its Sunday 
Breakfast Club something about the 
case that had created more excitement 
in the ward than anything since the 
fight over recogniticn of Israel. 





(Continued from Page 3) 
mands, “opposition in the [French] 
Assembly against the European Army 
plan” was “rising” (NYT Feb. 6). French 
deputies (NYHT, Feb. 10) were 

- more and more frightened of German 
rearmament as the hour of decision ap- 
proaches. This is especially true of the 
Socialists, whose votes will be needed if 
the government’s hands are to remain tree 
for action when the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil meets. A worsening of Franco-German 
relations last week did not help matters. 

ADENAUER IN TROUBLE: “Highest 
State Dept. officials,” reported NYHT's 
Ned Russell from Washington Feb. 2, 
believe unless there is a Franco-German 
rapprochement “the whole project of 
uniting Western Europe may tumble 
inte ruins.” But they were inclined to 
be more irritated with Paris than with 
Bonn. The N. Y. Times (Feb. 10) found 
“sympathy” in Washington for “Bonn’s 
effort to find out where it stands.” 
Washington was also worried by 


nauer no longer commands a majority 
in parliament or the country. During 
the rearmament debate Adenauer was 
attacked not only by the Socialist op- 
position. Said the Times (Feb. 8): 

All his warnings of Communist danger 
failed to divert critics in his own coalition 
or in the Socialist opposition from at- 
tacking his policies... . The general sup- 
port given the Socialists in their diel with 
Dr. Adenauer Over Frearmament displayed 
[his] waning pepularity in the Bundestag 
more than anything else. ‘ 


The Socialists, whose leaders want a 
higher price than Adenauer’s for re- 
armament but whose rank’ and file 
opposes any rearmament, have filed a 
plea asking the Constitutional Court to 
prevent the government from rearming 
without first changing the constitution. 
This requires a two-thirds majority in 
parliament which Adenauer probably 
cannot muster. When Adenauer at- 
tacked this strategy, “from all sides 
there were violent interruptions, and 
even members of his own Christian 
Democratic Union told the Chancellor 
to ‘leave it to the Court’ ” (NYT, Feb. 8). 
The Socialists are also demanding na- 
tional elections as a prerequisite to a 
national decision on rearmament, popu- 
Jar opposition to which is strong. Pastor 
Niemoeller, recently returned from a 
visit to Moscow, has intensified his fight 
against it, warning that if the Russians 
came Americans “could let off atom 
bombs in the Ruhr. And I tell you the 
Americans would do it.” 


Middie East, Korea 
N the Middle East and North Africa, 
site of Washington’s most important 
air bases, source of key oil and mineral 
reserves,.Washington, London and Paris 
sought a military pact to hold the area 
against its own people. Egypt’s new gov- 
ernment, brought-in by a ruling elass 





terrified by the revolutionary character 
of the recent outbreaks, was arresting 
wholesale persons accused of participa- 
tion and preparing to reopen talks with 
London broken off last October. Tuni- 
sian leaders were demanding release of 
imprisoned nationalist leaders and an 
end to repressive action by the more 
than 20,000 French police and troops 
called out during the recent insurrec- 
tion there. Iran’s government was pre- 
paring to reopen negotiations with the 
World Bank for operation of the oil 
industry. 

Momeniary quiet had returned to the 
Middle East; but the problems remained 
unsolved. Wrote the Alsops (Feb. 10): 

The countries of the Middle East might 
go down one after the other like a row of 
nine pins, even within the next 12 months, 

POINT THREE: Truce talks in Korea 
were still stalemated over POW ex- 
change and North Korea’s right to re- 
pair airfields during an armistice; but 
talks were begun on agenda item 5, 
“recommendations to governments con- 
cerned.” The Communists proposed a 
political conference within three 
months of an armistice, with North 
Korea, China, and UN. governments 
concerned appointing five representa- 
tives—the agenda to include withdrawal 
of foreign troops and other questions 
relating to peace in Korea. The Wash- 
ington Post (Feb. 7) said editorially: 

There is enough merit in the Communist 

proposal for a political conference on a 
general Far Eastern setilement to warrant 
the most serious consideration in Washing- 
ton. ... It is the third point that is 
significant and the American preoecupa- 
tion with a military settlement ought not 
to result in an automatic brush-off. 


Foley Sq. moves 
to California 


HE second trial of U.S. Communist 
leaders under current Smith Act 
indictments was under way last week 
in Los Angeles. Government prosecutors 
were leaning heavily on the conviction 
of the party’s top 11 in the first trial 
(1949) to send the California 15 to 
prison. The prosecution’s opening state- 
ment, an exact copy of that delivered 
in New York by then U.S. Atty. (now 
federal judge) John F. X. McGohey, was 
challenged by the defense on the ground 
that, the California indictments differ- 
ing from the N. Y. ones, the government 
had forfeited its case. Federal Judge 
William C. Mathes rejected the argu- 
ment. The N. Y. 11 are described as “co- 
conspirators” with the California 15. 
.Biggest surprise for both sides was 
the selection of a jury in less than oné 


WHO’S THIS FELLOW? 
Why, he’s Rep. Howard W. 


Smith 

(D-Va.) the author of the Smith Act~ 

just in case you wanted to know what 
he looked like. 


court day. The defense used only 16 of 
its 25 peremptory challenges, the gov- 
ernment three of its six. The jury of 
eight women, four men includes two 
Negroes, one an oil refinery worker, the 
other the wife of a dining-car waiter. 
The other three men are a retired min- 
ing prospector, an oil refinery pipefitter, 
a stationery store proprietor. All the 
women described themselves as house- 
wives; two are wives of welders, one of 
a truckdriver, one of a railroad clerk. 
DUSTY EVIDENCE: Estimates of the 
length of the trial ranged from four 
to six months (the N.Y. trial lasted 
nine). The government has hinted that 
15 of the 60-odd witnesses it will call 
might be undercover agents working 
inside the party. It will introduce as 
evidence 627 items—documents, pamph- 
lets, books, including standard socialist 
classics dating back 100 years. The gov- 
ernment is represented. by six lawyers, 
the defense by five, with William 
Schneiderman, state CP chairman, act- 
ing as his own counsel. In his opening 
statement, Schneiderman said: 

“Our contention is that there was no 
conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the government by force and 
violence, that there was no such intent 
in our teaching and practice. We shall 
show that the prosecution’s charges con- 
stitute an attempt to outlaw a minority 
political party that has sought to bring its 
platform to the people by democratic 
process.” 

The defense emphasized two earlier 
court rulings, oné by the Supreme Court 
in 1943 overruling government attempts 
to déprive Schneiderman of citizenship, 





another that defeated an effort to rule 
the CP off the Cal'fornia ballot. Made 
while the Smith Act was on the books, 
both rulings underlined the party’s le- 
gal status. 


OVERT & COVERT: Against the 15 
the government lists 23 ‘overt acts”: 
they ‘“‘did attend” certain mectings, “did 
cause” to be published certain written 
material. Conviction carries a maximum 
sentence of ten years in prison, $10.000 
fine. The defense lost a move to post- 
pone the trial until 60 days alter com- 
pletion of serialization in a L.A. paper 


of the book I Led Three Lives by ey 


Philbrick, chief government witness & 
the Foley Square trials. All L. A. papers 
are similarly exploiting the newest sene 
sations of the House Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee which has scheduled 
another L.A. session later this month. 
Also dismissed was a defense request 
for an order to stop FBI agents from 
harassing the defendants. (In Balti- 
more, six Smith Act victims awaiting 
trial charged that a total of 72 FBI 
agents are watching their every move). 


First government witness was David 
Saunders, a sea captain, who testified 
he was a party member from 1935 to 
1945, held among other posits that of 
San Francisco waterfront organizer. 
Asked how he considered himself as a 
party functionary, he answered: “As a 
professional revolutionist”— the descrip- 
tion applied to the defendants in the 
indictments. 

As the trial got under way, Rep. John 
F. Shelley (D-Calif.) publicly pledged 
to work in Congress for the repeal of 
the Smith Act. 


PITTSBURGH, HONOLULU: In Pitts- 
burgh Steve Nelson, convicted a week 
ago under a state sedition law (GUAR- 
DIAN, Feb. 6) and facing trial under 
the Smith Act, won two points: rejec- 
tion of a government demand that his 
bail be increased from $10,000 to $25,000, 
and the right to go to New York for a 
rally in his own behalf on Feb. 16 at 
13 Astor Place. On Monday, Feb. 11, he 
was in Washington to face trial on a 
contempt of Congress charge arisin 
from an appearance before the Un-AA 

Smith Act trial of seven defendants 
in Honolulu was set for Feb. 26. Island- 
ers were startled recently when Robert 
McElrath, daily news commentator for 
the Int]. Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union, broadcast over a seven- 
station island network a tape-recording 
of the conversation of two FBI agents 
with a union official. The agents were 
interested in a deal: Smith Act charges 
might be dropped against Jack Hall, 
regional ILWU director, if he would 
agree to split the union, | 

Trial of 17 additional Smith Act vic- 
tims in New York is set for March 3. 
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THE JEAN FIELD STORY—II 





Her crime: she taught her kids 
that Negroes were human too 


In last week’s opening installment of this condensed version of his pamphlet 
The Crime Against Jean Field, Albert Kahn told how an Oklahoma court in 1950 
to Jay (13) and Mary Kaye Field (10) from their mother after she taught them 







By Albert E. Kahn 
N Oct. 31, in Santa Monica, Calif., 
Jay came running home soon after 
the children had left for school. Pale 
and trembling, at first able only to 
shake his head when Jean asked if he 
were ill, he gasped out: “Vernon’s here!” 

Jay had found his father waiting tor 
him at school with an Oklahoma depu- 
ty. Vernon had ordered him to get into 
a parked car, told him if he didn’t do 
as he was told his mother would be put 
in jail. 

Hurrying to Mary Kaye’s school, Jean 
was met there by a Los Angeles police- 
woman, who presented a warrant for 
her arrest for kidnaping. She was taken 
to jail, fingerprinted, photographed, 
searched for concealed weapons, held 
several hours in a cell until a bond 
agency posted $1,500 bail. 

Two days later police arrested Jay and 
Mary Kaye at school on a warrant se- 
cured by their father. They were placed 
in L.A. Juvenile Hall. Jean was for- 
bidden to see or talk to them. 


CHILDREN IN “JAIL”: Petitioned by 
Vernon to extradite Jean for trial, Cali- 
fornia’s Gov Warren refused to do so 
in a letter to Oklahoma’s Gov. Turner, 
pointing out that Vernon had “never 
manifested interest in the children and 
contributed very little to their support 
for the past ten years... .” During the 
month before the hearing to determine 

porary custody of the children, Jean 

allowed to visit them once a week 
for one hour. She later wrote: 

I will not ge into the details of the ter- 
ribly destructive effect this being in “jail” 
(this is what the children called it) was 
having on the boy and girl, The little girl 
was in the infirmary several times; they 
both had difficulty keeping food on thetr 
stomachs. Their pathetic eagerness to see 
me when IT was allowed to visit them was 
almost unbearable; their touching attempts 
to keep me from knowing when anything 
went wrong with them kept me alternat- 
ing between deep pride in the courage they 
were showing when they were down, and 
deep anger that any human being, any 
court, and especially any parent with any 
real regard for the welfare of children, 
could deliberately put them in this sort of 
place and insist that they be kept there. 
Not once while the children were in 

Juvenile Hall did Vernon make any at- 
tempt to see them. 


SIN OF AMERICANISM: The tempo- 
rary custody hearing began Dec. 9 be- 
tore Judge Harold W. Schweitzer in L. A. 


race discrimination and the Korean War were wrong. Before the hearing at which 
tody was given to Vernon Field—the father who deserted the family when his 
ighter was three weeks old—Jean had taken the children back home to Cali- 
fornia; a warrant was issued fer her arr 


eur well 


est for “child-stealing.” 


Superior Court. The proceedings were 
remarkable. 


Evidence of Jean’s unfitness as a 
mother consisted of her two letters 
about Korea; the fact that the Okla- 
homa court had held her in contempt 
for leaving the state without its per- 
mission; and affidavits from Vernon's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Walker Field, 
concerning their grandchildren’s atti- 
tude toward Negroes. Mr. Field’s state- 
ment said: 

He [Jay] spoke very critically of the 
laws of Oklahoma regarding the segrega- 
tion of white and colored persons in their 
attendance in theaters and other places of 
amusement, and in raitroad trains, street- 
cars and in schools. In that connection, 
he said the Negro race was as good as the 
whites and entitled to the same privi- 
leges.... On one occasion while riding 
with me in my car, he... stated that 


some of his best friends at school were 
colored boys, 


Mrs. J. Walker Field’s sworn state- 
ment said that once, when she was 
visiting Santa Monica, Jean Field had 


. told Jay he could bring a boy friend 
home to watch a football game on tele- 
vision. day asked if he could bring a Negro 
boy. She replied, “Why, of course.” .. . 
When a boy 12 years old just moving into 
a new community chooses colored boys for 
their daily associates and companions, it 
is not conducive of wholesome living and 
shows an inferiority complex and should 
be corrected at once, but their mother witt 
not correct that, for that is the result ef 
her teaching, and she has stressed the 
thought that color is the only reason the 
two races do not intermingle. This, ac- 
cording to her, is not right. . 


PARENTS’ LOYALTY OATHS: Hour 
after hour, over her attorney's objec- 
tions, Jean was aggressively interro- 
gated by Vernon’s lawyer, William 
Gilbert, concerning her beliefs and the 
views she had expressed to her chil- 
dren. She was asked: 


e “How about the Mundt-Ferguson and 
Nixon bills?” 

©@ “Had you or your children discussed 
the word or phrase ‘coaservative press?” 

e “Did vou teach your childrea anything 
about the different classes or class strug- 
gle in progress In this country or in the 
world?” 

e “That peace petition... when you 
sent that petition to yvour children in Okla- 
homa, you asked them toe sign it, didn’t 
you?” 


Jean’s letters about Korea, Gilbert 
told the judge, were in themseives 


grounds enough for depriving her of 
her children: 





JEAN FIELD SAYS GOODBYE TO HER CHILDRE 
“The people who have done this thing will one day pay.” 


“f assert to your Hener that what this 
lady has taught these children is . . 
traitorous,- I assert that your Honor will 
not permit such a thing te continue in 
this country in the condition that the 
world is in today. ... The time has come 
te consider loyalty oaths as a condition 
of parenthood.” 


But Jean Field told the judge: 


“LT insist that people have the right, and 
I want my children to feel that they have 
the right to consider many things, your 
Honor. To me that is freedom, We say 
that democracy can only operate under an 
informed peeple; only an informed people 
can be a free people. And information is 
a consideration of many things and many 
strange ideas, possibly to us. But we have 
got to have the courage to examine them.” 
“Even strange ideas?” asked Judge 

Schweitzer dubiously. 


“THEY'LL CRY A LOT”: Jean’s law- 
yer, William Murrish, argued that the 
Oklahoma decree changing the chil- 
dren’s custody was invalid, because 
when the proceedings were initiated 
Jean was outside the state’s jurisdic- 
tion and the children were being held 
in Oklahoma by unlawful coercive 
means. Murrish contrasted Vernon's 
desertion and neglect of his children 
with the loving care Jean gave them. 

On Dec. 14 Judge Schweitzer handed 
down his decision. Granting that “the 
children would be considerably upset” 
and would probably “cry a lot” if taken 
from their mother, he upheld the Okla- 
homa decree. 


Mary Kaye burst into tears, buried 


her head in her mother’s lap. Jay 
clasped his face in his hands, moaning: 
“Oh no, no, no... .” The judge denied 
Murrish’s request for a 48- or 24-hour 
stay so that the decision might be ap- 
pealed to the Californ'a’s Supreme 
Court, and ordered that the children be 
immediately given to their father. 


PAYMENT DEFERRED: Clutching the 
children, with tears streaming down her 
face, Jean said to the judge: 

“Ive cared for and supported’ these 
children for ten years ali by myself. I've 
gone without feod for their sake. Can [ 
have them now alone for ten minutes?” 
Judge Schweitzer said: “I am sorry, 

Mrs. Field. You had your day in court 
in Oklahoma.” The two sobbing chil- 
dren were separated from their mother 
and forcibly handed over to Vernon. 

The police matron who had brought 
the children into the courtroom put her 
arms around Jean and tried to comfort 
her saying: 

“The people who have done this thing 
will pay one day. Such a wrong cannot 
stand,” 

As Jay and Mary Kaye were led away, 
Jean called after them: “Never forget 
your mother! Never forget what I’ve 
taught you of what is right!’’ Since that 
day in December, 1950, Jean Field has 
not seen her children. Five months later 
the temporary upholding of the Okla- 
homa custody decree was confirmed 
and made permanent. 


(To be contiued) 





UMT near passage; 
protest still too weak 


INCE the birth of the U.S. as a na- 
tion, opposition to compulsory peace- 
time conscription—now known as Uni- 
versal Military Training—has been one 
of the strongest characteristics of its 
people. Millions in the past have im- 
migrated here to escape compulsory 
itary training in Europe. Last week, 
= in which to defeat UMT in the 
.S. was running out: the House 
Armed Services Committee, by a 27 to 7 
vote, approved a bill to conscript all 
U.S. males at 18 for six months’ train- 
ing to be followed by 7% years in the 
reserves, with annual refresher train- 
ing, subject to call at any time. The 
measure will be called up for House 
debate the last week of this month. 

Hearings before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee began Friday with 
members of the President’s Natl. Secur- 
ity Training Commission—whose plan 
for UMT is the basis of the pending 
legislation—as first witnesses. Oppo- 


nents, who include representatives of 
all farm, most labor, religious, educa- 
tional and youth organizations in the 
country, testified Monday and Tuesday. 
KEEP YOUR DAUGHTER: Opposition 
had some small effect on the House 
Committee: a public warning from the 
Natl. Council Against Conscription 
(1013 18th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) that UMT means “Today your 
son—tomorrow your daughter” brought 
a committee ban on conscription of 
women; a Defense Dept. proposal for 
a UMT beginning this fall with “volun- 
teers” willing to follow their six 
months’ training with 18 months ac- 
tiv: service was ruled out. Some com- 
mittee members, UMT supporters, an- 
nounced they would support on the 
floor an amendment to delay UMT un- 
til the present draft is halted. A House 
move was on to give Congress sole au- 
thority to begin the UMT program if 
it is passed; under present plans either 
the President or Congress could trigger 
the program into action. Left open 
in the House bill is the question of 
how and when UMT could be started. 

House Committee chairman Carl 
Vinson (D-Ga.) himself summed up 
the main opposition to UMT when he 


issued a blanket denial that it is “un- 
American, anti-Christian, immoral and 
would lead us to financial chaos.” His 
position: that Congress must choose 
between UMT or 20 more years of the 
draft. But opponents wanted neither; 
most argued that world disarmament 
and world peace should be U.S. goals. 


“CITIZENS’ OBLIGATIONS”: Protests 
from the Natl. Council of Churches of 
Christ and the N.Y. Board of Rabbis 
(GUARDIAN, Feb. 6) were followed by 
a restatement of opposition from the 
American Civil Liberties Union (which 
noted that provisions for compulsory 
religious instruction under UMT are 
unconstitutional) and this statement 
by the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation (a Quaker group): 

In arguing for the approval of UMT, 
the Commission declares, “It is tangible 
evidence that the ultimate obligation of 
citizenship—the bearing of arms in defense 
of the community—shall now be explicit.” 
In other words, the ultimate obligation of 
citizenship, according to the Commission, 
is not to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
or to strive unremittingly through the UN 
for a peaceful world, or to seek universal 
disarmament so that swords may be beaten 
into plowshares, but to make paramount 
the civic duty of blind and automatic mili- 
tary obedience and to see that no one es- 


capes the military indoctrination of the. 


drift sergeant. Pointing a gun at the per- 
son or nation with whom one is in dis- 
pute is the way to resolve conflicts. If that 
creates new moral problems ... just ré- 
solve these moral doubts in favor of train- 
ing to use atom bombs and in favor ef 
mass annihilation and all the parapher- 
nalia of modern war. 

All organizations fighting UMT had 
one urgent message for Americans: 
write, call, telegraph, visit your Con- 
gressmen to defeat UMT: 





— a. | 
Same paper, page and day 
If the Commies in Korea think they 
can murder the morale of our GIs by 
dropping pictures on them they've got 
another thought coming. [The pictures] 
showed two panels: in one, so-called idle- 
rich Americans tanning their hides under 
Florida’s sun; in the other panel, a_ pic- 
ture of American GIs freezing and fight- 
ing in Korea. The picture's caption: “You 
risk your life, big business rakes in all 
the dough.” 

Our town sends hundreds to Florida 
each winter and they'd laugh if they were 
classed as the idle rich... . 

Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise 
Editorial pag>, Jan. 30, col. 1, 
> * * 

Wouldn't it be nice to be either rich 
or a ball player and be headed for some 
wonderful weeks in the sunny south? 

Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise 
Editorial page, Jan. 30, col. 7. 
- i 
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Reconstruction, once 


By Louis E. Burnham 


“Negroes have made more progress 
in the past 80 years than any people 
in the history of the world.” 


How many times have you been con- 
fronted with this smug assertion? 
Yet the fact is that for nearly 80 years 
Negro Americans have been struggling 
to regain the political foothold they 
won during the Reconstruction period! 
And there’s still a long way to go. 
Suppose you were to read in your 
paper tomorrow that a merchant ship 
had steamed into New Orleans laden 
with valuable cargo. You’d probably 
pass on to the next item, unless you 
have a special interest in shipping 
news. But if the article went on to 
say that the master of the ship sought 
out the United States Collector for the 
Port of New Orleans to declare his 
cargo and pay substantial duty; and 
if you knew that the U.S. Collector 
was a Negro—then that would be more 
than shipping news. 
THESE THINGS HAPPENED: It would 
be news of political democracy at work 
jn the United States. 
And suppose the same paper an- 
nounced that the postmaster at Co- 





JOSEPH H. RAINEY 
South Carolina 


lumbia, S.C., had placed before the 
U.S. attorney for the area evidence 
leading to indictment of the Palmetto 
Knitwear Co. on the charge of using 
the mail to defraud its customers. If 
you knew that the postmaster was a 
Negro and the U.S. attorney was white 
and that they were both leading mem- 
bers of the dominant People’s Party in 
South Carolina—that would be more 
than post office news. 

It’s hard to imagine these things 
happening in the South, U.S. A.—even 
though thousands of ambitious politi- 
cians are going to be bending our ears 
back with talk about civil rights and 
our “democratic way of life’ from now 
until November. But they did happen 
80 years ago. There were Negro port 


collectors, postmasters, sheriffs and 
deputies, internal revenue collectors, 
probate judges, court clerks, state 
legislators and Federal Congressmen. 
They were Southern men and women 
and, together with the white colleagues 
with whom they shared political power 
in the Reconstruction governments, 
they gave this nation the only experi- 
ence in real democracy it has ever had. 


REMEMBER THEM: Their names and 
their deeds should be remembered as 
we celebrate Negro History Week. 
Two of them, Hiram Revels and 
Blanche K. Bruce, were U.S. senators 
from Mississippi, the state of Bilbo, 
Fielding Wright—and Willie McGee. 
In Louisiana, where prisoners at the 
Angola prison farm recently cut their 
tendons in protest against the intoler- 
able conditions, a Negro, P. B.S. Pinch- 





¢ a | 
"Contrary to policy" 


SEATTLE 

A committee headed by the Pro- 
gressive Partys James McDaniel re- 
quested use of the Garfield School 
auditorium here for a public Negro 
History Week observance. 

The school board turned down the 
request on the ground it was con- 
trary to policy to single out any race 
or nationality for special treatment. 
The Urban League, described as 
“quite properly representing the 
city's Negro population,’ backed the 
board’s refusal. 

ae — 





back, served as lieutenant governor 
with great dignity and skill. 

When South Carolina’s governor 
James Byrnes shouts that Nezro and 
white scholars will never attend the 
same schools in “his” state, he wants 
the people to forget that they once 
did; that Negro office holders like Car- 
dozo, Smalls, Rainey and Elliot helped 
set up the first free public school sys- 
tem in the state, that the state univer- 
sity once had a mixed faculty and stu- 
dent body which was an inspiration 
for the rest of the South and the 
nation. 


THE WRECKERS: But there has al- 
ways been a small and powerful group 
in the nation which abhorred such be- 
liefs and tried to kill such visions. 
That group was, and is today, the 
Money Power—Big Business. 

After the Civil War it wanted the 
South—not as a land of security, equal- 
ity and opportunity for the newly- 
freed slaves and the millions of poor 
whites. It wanted the South as a dump- 
ing ground for the capital being ac- 
cumulated by Northern industries and 
banks: it wanted to control the cot- 
ton, own the land and exploit the new 
industries for super profits. 

Reconstruction stood in the way. And 
Reconstruction had to be smashed. 








the Harriet Tubman woodcut to 


FREE — with sub to FREEDOM 


A handsome 12x15” reproduction of the above original woodcut 
of Harriet Tubman, on fine-grade stock suitable for framing. 
The staff of the GUARDIAN feels that the single most effective contribution 
we can make during Negro History Month is to win every GUARDIAN 
reader to regular monthly readership of Freedom, the paper devoted to the 
struggle of the Negro people, published by Paul Robeson and edited by 
Louis Burnham. A year’s subscription is only $1; in return you get a flow 
of vital facts and viewpoints available in no other publication in America. 
The above free offer is made in cooperation with the editors of Freedom as 

a special inducement to bring YOU into the Freedom family. 
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L TUBMAN 


buried, lives on today 


From the age of 5 until she was nearly 30, Harriet Tubman was a slave—merci- 
lessly beaten, ruthlessly burdened, endlessly resisting. At 15 she was nearly killed 
for defending a fellow slave from an overseer. In 1849, when she was 29, she and 
two brothers fled north. From then on, until her death in 1913 at 93, Harriet Tub- 
man was a guiding star in the fight for Negro liberation in America. John Brown 
called her General Tubman; her people called her Moses; thousands of slaves 
brought north via the Underground Railway owed their safe conduct to her gen- 
eralship. Southern slaveholders once offered $40,000 reward for her capture. To 
carry on, she worked as a domestic, raised vegetables and chickens in Auburn, 
N. Y., used the funds to maintain her aged parents and to maintain two schools 
for freedom in the South after the Civil War. When she was 80, the government 
gave her a pension of $20 a month. She used it to help found 2 Home for the Aged 
and Indigent; in her last years expanded it into a free farm in Auburn which 
became known as the Harriet Tubman Home. She died penniless, but her great- 
ness is as immortal as Spartacus. 


FORMULA —HATRED: All sorts of 
weapons were used to do the job, The 
main one is familiar: “white su- 
premacy.” Pit whites against blacks, 
incite strife wherever peace is found, 
make bitter enemies of natural allies— 
these were the watchwords of the new 
and unholy alliance between Wall St. 
money and the Southern bourbons. 


The alliance was sealed by the Ku 
Klux Klan in the blood of thousands 
of Negroes slaughtered for voting, in 
the enactment of the Black Codes which 
imposed segregation, introduced the 
poll] tax, grandfather clause and white 
primary. 


As late as 1878 in South Carolina 
where the Reconstruction reached its 
greatest heights, there were 62 Negroes 
and 78 whites in both houses of the 
state legislature. But by 1884 only half 
the number of Negroes voted in the 
state as six years before. And by 1900 
the Negro vote had practically disap- 


peared in the whole South. George H. 
White of N. Carolina, the last Negro 
in Congress for a long time, in his 
prophetic final speech in 1901 voiced 
the feelings of his people whose votes 
had been taken away by violence, 
cheating, unconstitutional legislation: 
“This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the 
Negro’s temporary farewell to the Amerl- 


«an Congress; but let me_ say, i a 
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Credits 


The woodcut of Harriet Tubman on 
p. 6 and the two woodcuts on p. 7 are 
by WINIFRED MILIUS. The drawing 
of Rainey is by ED STRICKLAND 
and first appeared in the January issue 
of “Freedom”. The quotations under 
the two smaller woodcuts are from 
BEULAH RICHARDSON’s poem, “A 
Black Woman Speaks to White Wo- 
manhood of White Supremacy and 
Peace.” 
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Hke he will rise up some day and come 
again.” 


This is "progress" 

Since 1900 the Negro’s path has been 
a long and hard climb up from politi- 
cal oblivion. Twenty-seven years after 
White’s farewell to the U.S. Congress, 
Oscar DePriest took his seat as repre- 
sentative of the first district of Illinois. 

Today, 24 years after DePriest’s elec- 
tion, there are TWO Negroes in the 
U.S. Congress, Adam Powell of New 


} this rate, American “democracy” 
ean look forward to having 10 Negroes 
in the House of Representatives 240 
years from now! 

If Negroes were represented in rough 
proportion to their numbers in the 
population, there would be some 50 
black representatives and 10. black 
senators from the South in the U.S. 
Congress. 

In New York, seven of the 56 state 
senators would be Negroes. Today there 
is none; nor has there ever been one in 
history. The bustling city of Detroit 
has never sent a Negro to its common 
council; no black man or woman has 
ever represented the metropolis of 
Cleveland in the Ohio state legislature. 
NO MORE CRUMBS: The picture is 
alarmingly the same in every state in 
the North—Negroes have only token 
representation in the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial branches of govern- 
ment, or none at all. And in the South 
we witness a situation little different 
from that against which the American 
colonists revolted nearly two centuries 
ago: taxation without representation. 


ye and William Dawson of Chicago. 


But the American people did not 
use up all the democratic energies in 
the Revolutionary War. Today the 
struggle for Negro representation is at 
a new high. The Negro, grown tired 
of political crumbs, intends to plant 
his feet squarely under the table of 
government and have his first good 
meal since Reconstruction 

That’s the meaning of the mounting 


ruggle for the right to vote that has 
F ceeded in the South since the Su- 
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seme Court responded to public pres- 

sure and outlawed the white primary 
in 1944. In the eight years which have 
followed, a Negro electorate of some 
250,000 has grown to more than a mil- 
lion. And in four cities, Winston-Salem 
and Fayetteville, N.C., Richmond, Va., 
and Nashville, Tenn., Negroes have 
been elected to municipal governing 
bodies. The NAACP has announced a 
drive to bring Negro voting strength 
in the South to two million in 1952, 
and the goal can be reached. 


HOUSES TO CLEAN: As this vote 
rises it is clear it will not be cast for 
the Eastlands, Ellenders, Wrights, Ran- 
kins, Connollys and Byrneses who now 
befoul the legislative and executive 
seats of the states and nation. It 
will be cast for Negroes, themselves, 
and for whites who put democracy 
above the interests of the corporate 
rulers of the South. 

The 8,000 votes cast last month for 
Kermit Parker, a Negro candidate for 
the governorship of Louisiana, are a 
sign of the political times in the South. 

In the North the demand for repre- 
sentation is no less intense. Here the 
fight is for an end to gerrymandered 
districts which nullify the Negro vote; 
for designation of Negro candidates 
for all major offices; for appointment 
of Negroes to posts at all levels; in- 
cluding the President’s cabinet; for 
non-partisan unity in the ’52 elections. 


THE NEW DAY: Will the powers-that- 


e accept this resurgence of the Ne- 
‘s political consciousness any more 


iplacently than they did 75 years 
ago? They have already unleashed the 
Klan to stop the voting movement in 
the South. The martyred Harry Moore 
is a witness of their intentions. They 
have flooded the country, and the 
world, with the false propaganda of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority. They have 
bought off some few of our leaders with 
paltry crumbs from their vast empire. 
But today they will not succeed. 
Reconstruction, long murdered and 
buried, is not forgotten. It lives in the 
political struggles of our lives from day 
to day. 





DR. DuBOIS LOOKS INTO THE NEXT HALF CENTURY 





The choice that confronts America’s Negroes 


By W. E. B. DuBois 

yy the first half of the 20th century 

the world was so upset by war and 
depression, that even the United 
States could not keep its attention 
centered on Negroes; and the demand 
for Negro labor was so great, that 
there were distinct advances in legal 
and economic status. 

But the Negro was not and is not 
free; and the problems he faces in 
the second half of the 20th century 
are quite different from those he faced 
in the 19th. He is going to become a 
voter—but that does not settle how 
he is going to vote. It really poses for 
him new and absorbing political prob- 
lems. He is going to secure, certainly 
for a considerable number of the 
group, a more substantial economic 
position, with larger income; but this 
again raises the question as to what 





LUCREi IA MOTT 


« 


... It's unfortunate that you acted... 
and to preserve the union and for dear 
sweet pity’s sake. Else how came it to 
be with me as it is today?” 


he is going to do with his income, by 
what methods he is going to earn and 
increase it, and what the relation of 
his wealth is to the wealth of the 
rest of the world. 

Finally, he is going to be able to 
meet his fellow-Americans on a plane 
of friendship and cooperation; but 
what is that cooperation going to be 
for, and with what kind of Americans 
is he going to cultivate friendship? 


CURTAINED KNOWLEDGE: Ameri- 
can Negroes facing these problems are 
today seriously handicapped. First, 
their children are not learning to read, 
write and cipher well, not only in their 
segregated schools, but even in the 
public schools where there is no 
segregation. 

In the schools and colleges econo- 
mics is hardly taught at all, because 
the industrial organizations of the 
U.S. control education, and do not 
want people to learn of the transfor- 
mation today of individualism into 
socialism. It is going on all about us, 
even in the U.S., and yet we do not 
understand it. 

That means that in the last half of 
the 20th century, American Negroes 
as well as the majority of American 
whites are going to follow the eco- 
nomics of the middle ages, when peo- 
ple “made money.” “saved” it, and 
“invested” for profit, instead of real- 
izing that what men do is to work 
for what they need in order to satisfy 
their wants; distribute these satisfac- 
tions justly in order to consume all 
that is produced except that part 
which is needed for future production; 
and that future production is also 
solely for satisfying human needs. 
NEW WORLD ALLIANCE: In the Ne- 
gro group we are going to develop, and 
indeed have developed, economic class- 
es whose interests clash—the rich, the 
well-to-do, the poor. Unless we stop 
present trends, the rich are going to 
exploit and cheat the poor, and bitter 





SOJOURNER TRUTH 
- «- and as I gave suckle I knew I 
nursed my own child’s enemy... .” 


« 


enmities are going to rise between 
these inner groups, so great as to dis- 
rupt all unity or what we used to call 
“race loyalty.” 

On the other hand, if we keep this 
class distinction down to a minimum, 
and if.we understand the new social- 
istic conception of work and income, 
we will find new alliances among the 
white people of America and among 
the peoples of the world. And these 
alliances can be used, if we are wise, 
to improve the condition of men and 
to transform the world from a world 
of war, force and oppression into one 
of mutual striving toward the progress 
of all peoples and all classes; so as to 
loose for future civilization the vast 
energy and potentialities of the mass 
of human beings now held in thrall 
by poverty, ignorance and disease. 





PROGRESSIVE PARTY'S STAND ON NEGRO REPRESENTATION 





The Negroes’ victory will be America’s victory 


The following is the “Resolution on 
Negro Representation” adopted by the 
National Committee of the Progres- 
sive Party at its meeting last month 
in New York: 


HE ELECTION of Negroes to Con- 
gressional, state and local offices 
is essential to the freedom, welfare 
and peace of our country. As: Negroes 
take their rightful places in Congress, 
the Cabinet and in judicial posts, old- 
fashioned American democracy will 
gain its single most triumphant ad- 
vance since Ku Klux fascism forcibly 
overthrew the freely-elected white and 
Negro governments of the brief but 
vigorous popular Reconstruction of 
the South, following the Civil War. 
Then as now, the hated Confeder- 
ate flag symbolized slavery for the 
Negro and grinding poverty for the 
white farmer and worker. Then as 
now, rich whites grasped for the tax 
power and the police power to control 
our natural resources, fix prices, and 
to sweat excessive profits from all 
the people,, white or black. Then as 
now, they planted hatred and mis- 
trust among the people, using fear 
of loss of jobs and land, fear of jail, 
fear of lynch mobs, to break the ma- 
jority of working whites and Negroes 
down into divided, warring groups. 
The Negro people, even in the deep- 
est agony, have never accepted un- 
equal status. They have always known 
that to live at all they must be free. 
Today they are arising. They know, 
as all oppressed peoples have always 
known, that the central step in their 
emancipation, the step without which 
they cannot win economic equality 
and end discrimination and segrega- 


tion in education, housing, in the 
armed services and in medical treat- 
ment, is winning their share of gov- 
ernmental power. 


HE NEGRO PEOPLE know, as all 
Oppressed people have always 
known, that any war fought by any 
government which denies the right 
of its own people will not and cannot 
bring freedom anywhere. 

The Negro people have much reason 
to know that the war in Korea and 
the present bankrupting preparations 
for global warfare are but a continu- 
ation abroad of white supremacy at 
home. They know that the powerful 
white owners of land and industry, 
who back their rule by lynch terror in 
Birmingham, Peekskill, Groveland, or 


‘Cicero, who sweat extra profits from 


the lowest paid workers in agriculture, 
factories, and households, who run 
school boards and governments, are 
taxing America into poverty and de- 
stroying her sons, Negro and white, 
for the primary purpose of maintain- 
ing colored people of other lands in 
colonial slavery. 

The Negro people today are the 
surest leaders of the hardest hitting 
movement for the full freedom, wel- 
fare, and peace of our nation. Their 
fight for their share of governmental 
power simultaneously creates condi- 
tions for the forward movement of 
all our people. Their victory is Ameri- 
ca’s victory. 


HE PROGRESSIVE PARTY hails 
the recent election of Negroes to 
public office in many parts of the 
country and views the substantial 
votes won by unsuccessful Negro can- 


didates as a hardy promise of success 
to come. We renew our party’s pledge 
that we will cooperate with the Negro 
people in the election of Negro men 
and women and in winning their ap- 
pointment to all administrative and 
judicial posts, including the highest. 

We make clear our belief that no 
party can successfully pick candidates 
on behalf of the Negro people. We call 
for a united effort where Negroes of 
all parties and of none, professionals, 
clergymen, working men and women, 
all participate in choosing represen- 
tatives for office and in deciding plat- 
form issues. 

We declare ourselves in support of 
such candidates. 

We wish to make it clear, further, 
that although such fully democratic 
means of selecting candidates are 
clearly the most desirable for any 
people seeking faithful representation, 
we have dedicated our party in Na- 
tional Convention and National Com- 
mittee actions to breaking the lily- 
white pattern which dominates Amer- 
ican political and economic life. 

We call upon our white membership 
and supporters, in particular, to carry 
into white neighborhoods and shops 
the fight for election and appoint- 
ment of Negroes to public posts. And 
we take this opportunity to recom- 
mend to all the Progressive Party state 
and local organizations the establish- 
ment of Non-Partisan Committees in 
every community to further these ob- 
jectives. 

Our Negro brothers and sisters guide 
our party councils equally in voice 
and responsibility. We seek no less in 
the government of our country. 
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J. Parnell Thomas, the Kickback Kid, talks to a political prisoner 


Carl A. Marzani served 30 months in prison as one of the first political victims 
of the Truman Era witch-hunt. On the basis of his experience he wrote an article 
(GUARDIAN, Jan. 2) on political prisoners in the U.S.A. Following is another 
article dealing with a criminal prisoner, J. Parnell Thomas, convicted embezzler, 
who helped send Marzani—and others—to prison. 


By Carl A. Marzani 


Aceves the prison yard he came, a 

small figure with no confidence in 
his walk: ex-Congressman J. Parnell 
Thomas, erstwhile Grand Inquisitor, in 
jail for taking kickbacks on the salaries 
of government workers. A friendly press 
had for years tured him as an im- 
posing, massive-looking man and _ it 
didn’t seem possible he should have 
shrunken so rapidly—until I remem- 
bered that photographers were said to 
have placed a couple of telephone books 
under his derriere. All the time in jail, 
I couldn’t look at Thomas without visu- 
alizing those telephone books. 

This was our first meeting: on one 
side three years for alleged communism, 
on the other a year and a half for kick- 
backs. We nodded briefly in mutual 
recognition and the ice was broken. The 
encounter was not as cool as it seemed. 
There were overtones. Assigned to a 
cell in the building I had been occu- 
pying for nearly a year, Thomas had 
feared I would beat him up. This of 
course was the furthest thing in my 
mind, but people like Thomas attribute 
to others their own ideas and attitudes. 
So an emissary came from Thomas to 
find out what I would do. I told him: 
nothing, just nothing at all. 


“NOTHING MUCH WRONG”: As the 
days went by Thomas slowly veered 
from nods to smiles to greetings. Finally 
one day he stopped by my open cell 
door, willing to talk, but poised for 
flight. In jail, every criminal wants to 
talk about his case. It’s like an opera- 
tion in civil life. I hoped Thomas was 


mo exception and had my gambit ready. 
“You know,” I said, “I could never figure 
out your case. Somebody must have had it 
in for you.” 
“That’s right,” he said eagerly. 





J. PARNELL THOMAS 
For FDR, a double-X 


“After all, you weren’t doing much 
wrong, nothing some other Congressmen 
don’t do.” 

“That’s right,” he repeated promptly. 
He was totally unconscious of any 

irony in my statement—only pleased 
that I should see his case the way it 
seemed to him: just a tiny blemish, an 
understandable error. 


“PEOPLE LIKE YOU”: “You were 
just a scapegoat,” was my conclusien— 


and he replied handsomely, in kind: 

“Well, the same thing happened to yeu. 
You were just a scapegoat.” 

“I don’t quite get it,” I said innecentty, 
“what do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s pretty clear. The Administra- 
tien was looking for a scapegoat. They 
were accused of being seft te communism. 
You know, people were putting on the 
pressure....” 

“People like you,” I interposed without 
visible rancor. 

“... that’s right.” 


He accepted the qualificatign in his 
stride. His attitude was an impersonal 
one of two experts discussing a ma- 
chine. Politics is a business; certain 
things have to be done His attitude 
said he bore me no personal ill-will, 
so naturally I would have no animosity 
towards him. As one reasonable man to 
another he could chat freely. 


JUSTICE DEPT. FIX: And he did. 
Two things he said I didn’t forget. He 
told me he used to meet regularly with 
J. Edgar Hoover, who would supply him 
with information for the Un-American 
Activities Committee. In other words, 
the FBI lie when they say that their 
files are confidential, that they do not 
use vague material, smears and so on. 
The FBI was doing this under FDR’s 
administration when Roosevelt was in 
sharp opposition to the Un-A.A.C. 
Hoover, if Thomas’ story is true, was 
consistently doubie-crossing FDR. 

The second thing Thomas told me 
was that he would get paroled as soon 
as he was eligible and without paying 
his fine. He told me this months before 
he was due for parole, and everything 
turned out exactly as he had predicted. 

The significance of this? A prisoner 
becomes eligible for parole when one- 
third of his sentence is done; some 30% 
get it, but it is unheard of in the prison 
system for a man to have parole with- 
out paying his fine. For Thomas to 
know beforehand (a) that parole would 
be granted, and (b) that he wouldn’t 
pay the fine, meant not only advance 
connivance with the Parole Board but 
with the higher Justice Dept. echelons. 


NO PAROLE FOR THEM: Three vic- 
tims of Thomas were in jail with us at 
the time; Dr. Jaeob Auslander of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Committee; Lester 
Cole and Ring Lardner Jr. of the Holly- 
wood Ten. Not one received parole; in 
my case, not only was it denied but a 
petition for pardon to the President 
was contemptuously disregarded. The 


petition was signed by Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein, Thomas Mann, Dr. Edward 
Mason, Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Drs. 
Harlow Shapley and Ernest Hocking of 
Harvard, and about a thousand others 
prominent in their communities. 

There is an inescapable symbolism in 
the juxtaposition of such men as 
Thomas and Auslander in the same jail 
on such different charges. Thomas, the 
red-baiter, the inquisitor, the subverter 
of the Bill of Rights; and Auslander, 
the consistent anti-fascist fighter who 
refused to play stoolpigeon and hand 
over to Thomas the names of decent 
men and women who supported the 
fight against Franco. On one side a 
petty politician, without culture, with- 
out principles, without loyalty to his 
oath of office; on the other a skilled 
physician, of wide and deep culture and 
a profound sense of obligation to his 
fellow human beings. 


WHO’S AMERICAN? In these two men 
our Civilization is symbolized. Today, in 
Toynbee’s phrase, our civilization is 
truly on trial. Thomas represents the 
putrescent aspects of our society: the 
mink coats, the tax scandals, the rack- 
eteering tie-up with the political ma- 


chines, the obscurantism of ignorant’ 


witch-hunters, the morality of the atom 
bomb and the jellied gasoline crisping 
the flesh of “gooks.” Dr. Auslander .. . 
one can hardly describe him without 
seeming sentimental. A gentle man and 
strong, with humor, charm, erudition 
and a towering moral sense. This man 
of Viennese birth is clearly a worthy 
citizen of our land; the ex-Congressman 
from New Jersey so clearly unworthy. 


We live in transition times, awesome 
in apocalyptic consequences; reaction 
seems so powerful, some liberals are in 
despair. The despair is not warranted. 
The Thomases wilt under stress; the 
Auslanders flourish. After thirty months 
in jail, I know whereof I speak. 





THE PRESS 


Chambers tells all; 
"tragedy' nets $75,000 


NEW DEALER Alger Hiss, serving five 

years in Lewisburg, Pa., federal 
penitentiary for perjury, filed notice 
of a new appeal based on fresh evi- 
dence that typewritten documents used 
te convict him were faked. As a pre- 
liminary hearing on the appeal was 
set for later this month, the Saturday 
Evening Post began publication of “ene 





of the great books of our time”: the 
life story of Whittaker Chambers, ex- 
Time editor whose word convicted Hiss. 


A certain standing among literary 
curiosa seemed likely for the book, in 
which Chambers writes of himself part- 
ly in the first, partly in the third 
person. Addressing “my dear children,” 
he describes how he began his break 
with the Communist Party while 
watching his child smear her face 
with porridge and concentrating on 
“the delicate convolutions of her ear, 
{which] could have been created only 
by immense design.” Switching to the 
more respectful third person, Chambers 
thus sets his place in world history: 


At issue in the Hiss case was the ques-. 


tion whether this sick society, which we 
call Westera Civilization, could in its ex- 


tremity stilt. cast up: a man whose faith . 


in it was se great that he would volun- 
tarily abanden those things“ which men 


hold good, including life, te defend it.,., . . 


Some find it tragic that Whittaker Cham- 
bers, of his ewn will, gave up a $30,006- 
a-year job and a secure future te haunt 
for the rest of his days the ruins of his 
own life. 


Tragedian Chambers bulkily haunts 
a pleasant farm in Westminster, Md. 
His fee for serial rights te baring of his 
soul: $75,000. 


Moscow has ‘Collier's’ 


- 

dream in reverse 
Catan daydream of a third world 
war ending in the U.S.-UN occu- 
pation of Russia sparked other day- 
dreams around the world. Russia’s own 
daydream, described in the Moscow 
weekly New Times (Jan. 1), took off 
from a wistful speculation by delegate 
A. Y. Vishinsky at the UN Assembly’s 

Political Committee last November: 
“Just imagine how the world would take 
it, if one fine day we were to emerge from 


the hall and exclaim: ‘The atom bomb is 
banned.’ ” 


New Times’ peaceful alternative te 
Collier’s drew on imaginations in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, the U.S. as well as 
the U.S.S.R. These summed up’ the 
world in 1955 with the threat of war 
removed, the arms race ended, world 
trade renewed bringing more _ jobs, 
schools, roads, housing everywhere. 
Atomic energy is harnessed. (“Atemic 
engines will be “installed in three new 
Soviet liners which will be put on the 
Leningrad-New York service in the 
spring of 1956.”) 


“PEACE TABLE” BOOM: The walnut 
table on which the five-power peace 
pact has been signed becomes a symbol. 
A large U.S. furniture maker cleans up 
by selling 100,000 such tables in a 
month, advertising them as “peace 
tables .. . that could bring harmony 
into the most quarrelsome families.” 
Voting at UN is now (1955) done by 
an electric apparatus that guarantees 
a completely secret ballot. But a State 
Dept. veteran sighs over his whisky for 
the time when the “voting machine” 


operated without the aid of electricity: 

“Manipulating these levers is a hell of a 

bother. It was much simpler to manipu- 
late the delegates... .” 





CREAM IN BOSTON: Howard Fast, 
reporting the cold war’s end in the 
U.S., notes that “four industrialists 
leaped from windows of varying heights 





but the rate of suicide dropped nation- 
ally.” But the Boston Associates, top- 
flight New England financiers, 

... took full-page advertisements in the 

20 largest newspapers, announcing $7?,000,- 

000,000 of contracts with China, India, the 

Seviet Union and the European People’s 

Democracies. 

Though Dixiecrats and Republicans 
launch a movement to impeach the 
President for signing the Peace Pact, 
U.S. popular feeling runs high, is clim- 
axed in great demonstrations when GI’s 
come home from war bases abandoned 
around the world. Fast writes: 


Two big New York dailies, formerly re- 
actlonary, joined with the Daily Compass, 
the NATIONAL GUARDIAN and the Daily 
Worker to call for a People’s Convocation 
for Peace in Central Park on the Sheep 
Mall, Local trade unions joined in. 
William Stoneman, Chicago News 

correspondent, wrote from Paris 
that reprints of the New Times 
story in Western Europe “are making a 
big impression.’ Finding it all “incred- 
ible,” Stoneman wrote: 

But the fact remains that papers ina 
Norway, Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Holland, (sic) Denmark and Italy are alt 
printing excerpts from the New Times 
and that they contrast violently with 
the bloodthirsty items reprinted from 
Collier's a mere 10 weeks before.” 


Give This Paper 
ToA Friend 





Keep It Moving! 





In this time 


FROM prominent Americans in all 
professions, arts and sciences came 
tributes to Jo Davidson, first honorary 
chairman of the 
Natl. Arts, Scien- : Adis, 
ces & Professions 
Council, when 
NCASP held a 
memorial meeting 
Jan. 30 in New 
York for the fa- 
mous sculptor” 
who died last 
month. These 
were some: 
ALBERT ELN- 
STEIN: “His  pass- 
ing will be keenly 
felt as an impover- 
ishment of public 
life in this time of 
distrust of all non-conformists. . . . Neither 
fear of social ostracism nor fear of becom- 
ing politically suspect did deter him to 


Stand for reason and moderation in pub- 
lic affairs,” 






JO DAVIDSON 





of distrust 


BARTLEY CRUM (attorney): “Always tn 
his mouth were the words of Tom Paine 
and Jefferson and Whitman. Theirs is the 
voice of America.” 


VAN WYCK BROOKS: “In a generation 
in which the ‘global’ mind appeared, he 
supremely possessed the global vision; he 
had Walt Whitman's feeling for all the 
races and the world as a whole.” 


HOWARD FAST: “With his courage, his 
determination, and his rare wisdom, he was 
like a patriarchal figure out of the Old 
Testament... . His role in’ the people's 
coalition and in the anti-fascist struggle 
of the 1940's will be long honored.” 


MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN (former 
minister to Norway): “We were associated 
in our mutual devotion to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and his policies. ... His 
death has left a void in our lives.” 


HELEN KELLER: “Proudly © remember 
how Jo talked to me about his plans for 
founding the NCASP as a dynamic force 
in carrying to fulfillment the tdeals of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and enriching the In- 
tellectual life of America.” 


WILLIAM ZORACH (sculptor): “Jo loved 
People, high and low.” 
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Anger mounts as anti-Negro crimes 


spread to Texas, Illinois, 


HEN a Christmas night bombing 

killed Harry T. Moore, Florida 
leader of the Natl. Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and his 
wife, responsible leaders warned that 
without prompt and effective govern- 
ment action the violence would spread. 
Action has been neither prompt nor 
effective; there have been no arrests. 
A tidal wave of protest mail to the 
White House brought no public word 
from the President on the Florida 
crimes. And violence was spreading. 


Anti-Negro bombings have occurred 
in Dallas, Tex. and Cairo, ll. A KKK 
official accused of a bombing in Atlanta, 
Ga., has won a misirial. In Philadel- 
phia a self-styled “Hitler Youth Group” 
has attempted to fire-bomb a syna- 
gogue. The most prominent Negro at- 
torney in Arkansas has received a KKK 
death threat. Rosa Lee Ingram and her 
two sons under life imprisonment in 
Georgia have been denied a parole. Paul 
Washington faces e'e:trocution in Loui- 
siana within 60 days. 

CRY OF THE PEOPLE: 
swelled against the Florida murders. 
In Congress Rep. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) introduced a resolution call- 
ing on the President to order a complete 
investigation. The Massachusetts State 
House of Representatives unanimously 
adopted a similar resolution. New 
Jersey's Senate, following the lead of 
its Assembly, called for federal action; 
likewise the Philadelphia City Council. 

The YWCA circularized all its branch- 
es on the Florida cases. Thirteen na- 
tional youth groups set up a Harry T. 
Moore Fund for improvement of inter- 
racial relations to be administered by 
the Young Adult Council of the Natl. 
Social Welfare Assembly. in Miami, Fla., 
60 leading white and Negro organiza- 
tions met to propose a Dade County 
Council on Community Relations, ex- 
pressed ‘a public reaction of shame,” 
said the community had “perhaps never 
before been so determined to do some- 
thing positive” to promote inter- 
racial harmony. 

In New York 17 organizations com- 
bined in a protest meeting at the Com- 
munity Church; speakers included a 
Catholic lay leader, an asst. NAACP 
special counsel and a leader of the Intl. 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. In Los 
Angeles 20 organizations were backing 
the NAACP for a Shrine Auditorium 
protest meeting Feb. 21. A N.Y. union 
sent the President a telegram 200 feet 
Jong signed by 8,217 members. 


Protests 


% 


KOSA LEE INGRAM & SONS 
Fifty thousand people protested the out- 


rage; but it will take many thousands 


more to make Georgia justice listen 
to reason. 

KLANSMAN “INVESTIGATOR”: The 

NAACP was busy preparing for its 

Leadership Conierence on Civil Rights 

Feb. 17-18 in Washington, with dele- 


gates expected from at least 30 states 
representing 50 nat:onal organizations. 
Delegates will spend part of their time 
buttonholing their Congressmen. 

One reason for government failure to 
name or apprehend the Moore murder- 
eys was given in New York by Stetson 
Kennedy, famed for his undercover ex- 
pose of the KKK. He told a press con- 
ference organized by the Manhattan 
Jewish Conference that Jefferson J. 
Eijjiott, Florida Gov. Fuller Warren’s 
special investigator assigned to the 
Moore case, admitted to him that he, 
E)jiott, is a KKK member. E}liott was 
chief witness before the coroner’s jury 
that cleared Sheriff Willis V. McCall in 
the fatal shooting of Samuel] Shepherd 
and wounding of Walter Lee Irvin, 
Groveland rape-charge victims, while 
they were handcuffed together in his 
custody. (Retrial of Irvin began Mon- 
Hay at Ocala, Fla.) 

Many saw a link between government 
inaction in Florida and the anti-Semitic 
cutbreak in Philadelphia, traced to a 





' BOMBS IN ILLINOIS: 


group of some 100 Olney High School 
students who wear swastika armbands, 
use the Nazi salute and boast that they 
study Mein Kampf. Last Wednesday, 
following vigorous protest, Mayor 
Joseph Clark appointed a nine-member 
Human Relations Commission to in- 
vestigate the violence. 


Cairo, near I)li- 
nois’ southern border, is the state’s last 
town maintaining segregation in public 
schools. As the beginning of a new term 
approached, with the NAACP fighting to 
break through the discrimination, shot- 
gun blasts blew out windows of the 
home of Dr. J. C. Wallace; next night 
a bomb wrecked an unoccupied bed- 
room in the home of Dr. U. F. Bass; no 
one was injured. Both are NAACP lead- 
ers. A three-stick dynamite bomb with 
a partly-burned fuse was found under 


the tire shop of Henry Dyson, local 
NAACP head. 
Four suspects were arrested; the 


county superintendent of schools as- 
sured the NAACP that state aid to Cairo 
schools (more than $200,000 a year) 
would be cut off until Negro students 
are admitted freely to former lily-white 
schools. But following the precedent 
set after the recent Cicero riots, the 
law concentrated on those victimized 
by, and fighting, the illegality and vio- 
lence. On Thursday nine NAACP leaders 
including the president of its Cairo 
branch, Dr. W. A. Fingal, were arrested 
and held in $1,000 bail each on charges 
of conspiring to force Negro children to 
aitend white schools. 


THE BETTER DEATH: Negro attorney 
Harold Flowers of Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
fought jimcrow—school segregation es- 
pecially—for 14 years. He has several 
cases pending, two coming up on Feb. 
18. A recent death threat signed “KKK” 
cave him until Feb. 1 to get out of town. 
When he made the threat public, more 
than 1,200 attended a Pine Bluff rally 
for him. He told them: 


“Klan or no Klan, I will be in court 
on Feb. 18." 
He kept several speaking engage- 


ments in the West, told audiences there: 

“If IT die, IT will die effectively. But 
segregation must go.” 

He was back in Pine Bluff before the 
Feb. 1 deadline, still alive last week. 
Commented the Arkansas State Press, 
Negro weekly: 

It is far more profitable, 
convenient to die on 
a democracy, than on 
something that is not 
prehensible to the black man. 

INGRAMS—NO MERCY: In Atlanta 
the Georgia Pardon and Parole Board 
pondered some 50,000 pieces of protest 
mail from virtually every state and 
from abroad; listened to the impromptu 


honorable and 
American soil for 
Korean soil for 
entirely com- 





a? 
How crazy can you 


get dept. 


The wave of bombings and other at- 
tempts to intimidate racial and religious 
groups in the South are symptomatic of 
rapid pregress in bettering race relations, 
in the opinion of the Southern director 
ef the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, Alexander Miller of Atlanta. 


—N.Y. World Telegram, Feb. 5. 
A year’s free sub to senders of items 
published under this heading. Winner: 
K.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 3 





pleas of a score of persons, many white; 
then decided that Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram 
and her two sons, Wallace and Sammie 
Lee, must serve at least seven yeays be- 
for their parole application will be con- 
sidered. Serving life sentences for the 
self-defense slaying of an elderly white 
farmer who made an armed attack on 
Mrs. Ingram, the three have been in 
prison four years. The Civil Rights Con- 
gress urges protests to Gov. Herman 
Talmadge, State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 

Other protests were urged to Gov. 
Earl Long, Baton Rouge, La., for the 








Baltimore 


Afro-American, 


The Statue of Liberty—Florida style 


ife of 25-year-old Paul Washington, 
convicted On an uwunproved charge of 
rape in 1948. Refusal of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to review the case closed 
the last door to legal action; only the 
governor’s clemency can now save him. 
Since 1907 no white man has been ex- 
ecuted for rape in Louisiana. 

In Chicago the trial of seven men 
charged with complicity in the Cicero 
riots was under way. They are the chief 
of police, the town president, the fire 
marshall, the town attorney and three 
police officers. 
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it Hagan al VARA NA ro FEB. 16 


15th Anniversary: Commemoration 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN “BRIGADE 


Greet Steve Nelson’ 


Penthouse at 13 ASTOR PLACE 


AUSPICES 


Lincoln Veterans 


ADMISSION $1 — AT DOOR $1.50 (Tax Incl. 


Committee to Defend 








A New Shipment of Fine, 

High Price, Handsomely- 

Designed Silk Prints and 
Taffeta Shantungs 


Selling in New York's better stores 


at $3.95 and $5.95, here $1.79, 
$1.95, $2.50 a yard. 
Also wools for women's and 


men's’ suitings far below whole- 
sale mill price. 


MILL END IMPORTS, Inc. 
80 E. lith St., cor, Broadway, 
Rm. 206; entr. also 799 Broadway. 
Daily to 7 p.m.; Wed. to 9 p.m. 





HOWARD FAST 
= BEN CAREATHERS 
HERB. APTHEKER 
IRVING WEISSMAN 
© “Bollod tor 
JARAMA” 
© “Peekskill, U.S.A.” 
® 80 Voice Chorus 
followed by donc- 
ing till 2 om. 


Allan Kimmet's 
Orchestra 


Have you renewed? 
It’s easy — 
look back on p. 2. 











GREENWICH VILLAGERS! 
Shasblik? Beef Stroganoff? 


ALEX’S 
69 West 10th Street 
at 


Avenue of the America’s 
in the heart of the Village 
TINY—BUT A TREAT! 
Luncheon 85c @ Dinners $1.25-$1.50 
Also a la carte 
Going to be 
IN TOWN SAT., FEB. 23? 
GUARDIAN Latke* Party 

*Potato pancake 














NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK 
~onferenc 
Ne eR * P 79 w. atm st, SPEAKERS BUREAU 
American-Soviet Relations New York ; . 
“ , . Open 1-10 p.m. On Negro History Week 
at., Feb. 16—10 a.m.-5) p.m. - 
Sat. 1-12 p.m. P ‘ . 
Hotel Brevoort, 5th Av. at 8th St. CH 2-8492 Genocide, Smith Act, etc. 
Adm. (including lunch)...$2 ‘ + a 
Students (incl. lunch)...$1.25 SCANDINAVIAN SHOP 


DR. HARRY GRUNDFEST 
HUGH DEANE © VICTOR PERLO 
JESSICA SMITH 
Moderator: Alpheus Hunton 
For reservations, write, phone: 





Nath Council Amer.-Sov. Friend. 
114 EF. 32d St. MU 3-2080 











FOR ALL AIR & SEA TRIPS 
Phone: MULZAC 


WA 6-7703 = TRAVEL AGENCY 
Regular and Tourist Air Rates 
Special Rates for Delegations 
Scheduled, Non-Scheduled Flights 
Hugh Mulzac, 307 W. 141 St., N.Y. 








XR EELS LEE LAL 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 


near 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 


13 E. 7th 8t. 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 








Tell the advertiser you 
jaw it in the GUARDIAN 


HUGE SALE! 
Hot Swedish Glogg Served! 
Beoutiful Scandinovion things for 
the home ond gifts. 











ZELIOT DEPT. STORE 


Men's, Ladies & Children’s Wear, 
Notions, etc. 


BARGAIN VALUES 


250 WEST 14th STREET 
Near 8th Av. New York City 


Mail your sales slip to the 
GUARDIAN—we will give 
them 10% of purchase price. 


Let’s meet at the 


YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN CENTER 
Air-conditioned restaurant & bar 
Excellent food @ Low prices 
(Entertainment and dancing, 
Friday & Saturday nites.) 
FOR RENT: 

Halls for banquets, weddings, 
dances and all socials. Rooms 
for large and small meetings 
405 W. 4ist St. Phone LO 4-8356 





Prominent ‘writers, trade unionists, 
Civil Rights Congress leaders, Smith 
Act victims. 

For dates, fees, call or write: 


N. Y. CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
23 W. 26th St. OR 9-1657 
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Turn to p. 11 for fine 


Guardian Buying Service values 





BOSTON 











RALLY on the Presi- 

dential Peace Ticket 
Featuring: 

Vito Marcantonio 


SUN., MARCH 2 8 P.M. 
J. Hancock Hall, 180 Berkley St 


Adm. $1 (tax included) 
Auspices: Mess. Progressive Party 


Tickets on Sale at 7 Broad St. 
Tel. CA 7-9260 
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LOS ANGELES 





Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. . GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Bvid. 

Los Angeles WHitney 7210 








Contemporary Furniture 
at sensible prices 
Wrought Iron Stacking Stools—$8.95 


Foam rubber & iron construction 
Other items at great savings 


MASON FURNITURE CO. 
q¢ 503 N. Western Av, Hillside 8111 


wwveveve 


AhDO4.444. 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 


M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell, 
Optician 

219 W. 7th St. L. A. 

Suite 317 Vandike 3530 
Low Price - High Quality 

QUICK SERVICE 

(in many cases while you wait) 

Special consideration to 











GUARDIAN readers 





RESORTS 
Boome JACK SCHWARTZ Soe e-g 


ALLABEN HOTEL 


ame 921,444 4010) >) 
CULTURAL PROGRAMS © ENTERTAINMENT 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT RATES FOR 
GROUPS OF TEN AND OVER 
LA 6-1222-0819 501 Monmouth Ay. 











ARROWHEAD 


f LODGE for 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Three days of healthy outdoor 
activity and indoor fun. Enter- 
tainment: folk and square danc- 
jing with the Adolphs, painting 
with Mike Carver. 
Chartered bus on Feb. 21, 6:30 
Call: GR 7-1267 Ellenville 502 
Ellenville, N. Y. Open All Year 
SE ERR PGE RE 


CHICAGOANS 
Phone HArrison 7-5497 
LOU BLUMBERG 
all forms of 


INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Biva. 














CALENDAR 





Berkeley, Calif. 


WHAT’S BEHIND THE NEWS? Hear 
Sidney Roger, commentator. Tues- 
days, 8:15 p.m. Starting Jan. 8. Arts, 
Sciences & Prof., 3015 Shattuck Av. 
Berkeley. Donation: 50c. 











Los Angeles 





TODAY'S NEWS ANALYZED with 
discussion in town meeting tradi- 
tion. MARTIN HALL, every Mon- 
day night at ASP Council, 7410 
Sunset, 8 p.m. GR 4188. Don.: 60c. 








Civil Rights Congress salutes 
BROTHERHOOD MONTH, present- 
ing a dramatization of WE CHARGE 
GENOCIDE, Also the _ Fraternal 
Songsters in a cantata, “My Glori- 
ous Brothers.” Fri., Feb. 22, 8:30 
p.m. Embassy Auditorium, 9th and 
Grand. Adm. $1 (tax included). 





New 15 week seminar with MAR- 
TIN HALL on “The U.S. and Inter- 
national Relations.” Every Thurs- 
day, 8 pm. First Unitarian Church, 
2936 W. 8th St. Feb. 21: “THE 
WORLD IN CRISIS,” $7.50 series; 
60c single. , 





Worcester, Mass. 





HEAR HOWARD FAST at Annual 
Progressive Party Banquet. Sun., 
Feb. 24, 6 p.m. 29 Endicott St. 
Admission $$1.50. 








| Peace Postcards 
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Message Reads: 

Along with many thousands of 
others | have signed an appeal 
for a Peace Agreement among the 
major powers. 

Won't you join us to save the 
Peace and make a world that will 
be secure for our children? 
Postcard can be used as mailing 
to friends, lists, or Pres, Truman 

and Congress. 
5c ea.; 12 for 50c; 39 for 
50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.75; 
for $12.50, plus postage. 
Northern Calif. Peace Council 
935 Market St., San Francisco 


$1; 
500 
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MARCH 12th 


“We feel the urgency of your appeal." 
—So writes a Chicago friend sending a $100 check 


Act Now to Save the Lives 
Of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 


OUR FIRST 
New York Mass Meeting 


PYTHIAN HALL, 135 W. 70th ST., N. Y. C. 


Send ticket orders to: 
Committee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Chairman: Joseph Brainin; Committee Members (partial list): Rabbi 
Louis BD. Gross, Hon. Robert Morss Lovett, Waldo Frank, Cgpt. Hugh 
Mulzac, B. Z. Goldberg, Nelson Algren, Rev. Spencer Kennard, Prof. 
Ephraim Cross, Dr. Katherine Dodd. 


Admission 60c 














New York 
Keep This Date: Mon., April 28. 
GUARDIAN THEATRE NIGHT, 


“Flight Into Egypt,” a new play 
by George Tabori, directed by Elia 
Kazan, with Paul Lukas, Zero 
Mostel, Paul Mann. Orchestra and 
balcony seats available: $10, $8, $7, 
$6. Call WO 4-1750 or write Theatre 
Party, 17 Murray St., New York 7. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE: “Negro Life and His- 
tory,” presented for Negro History 
Month by Art Division, ASP. At 
Metropolitan Music School, 17 W. 
74th St., Manhattan. Feb. 17-29. 
Opening Sun., Feb. 17, 2 p.m. Daily 
11-3 p.m. Sat. 3-6 p.m. Fri. & Sun. 
1-6 p.m. Admission Free. 





Chicago 
Hear the candidate for President or 
U.S.A. in 1952 on PEACE PLAT- 
FORM at American Rally for Briga- 


dier General Herbert Holdridge 
(retired). Sun., Feb. 17, 3 pm. 
Hamilton Hotel, 20. S. Dearborn. 


Everybody welcome. 





FILM FORUM OF CHICAGO pre- 
sents movies every Friday, 8:15 p.m. 
at People’s Auditorium, 2457 wW. 
Chicago. Features for Feb. 22: THE 
NEW GULLIVER (U.S.S.R.), plus 
Chaplin revival. 


CLASSIFIED 








Listings in this section are 
available at 40c a line (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
insertion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Classified, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 











General 


NYLONS MENDED, 25c each. Expert 
workmanship. Send cash. Returned 
postpaid anywhere. RUSTIC MEND- 
ERS, 544 Main St., Worcester 8, 
Mass 





WANTED: Vicinity 
D.C. Guitarist 


Washington, 


for rehearsal pur- 
poses for folk singer. Good amateur 
acceptable. Write Natl. Guardian, 
Box L, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7., giv- 


ing experience, address, telephone. 


WANTED ON ( 


APE cob. 
Month’s use of house or rooms for 
two mothers and three children 
aged 8-12. Mid-ummer. Near beach. 
Moderate rental or swap for fine 


house suburban New York City. 
500 GUMMED ADDRESS NAME- 
ADDRESS LABELS only $1. Ideal for 


ketters, etc. 1,000-$1.80. Rubber 
stamp with name and address: 3 
lines—$1.40; add 20c for each ex- 
tra line. Village Service, Dept. NA, 
GPO, Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 
SAVE 20% On PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS. Special to GUARDIAN 


readers, a 20% Discount on ali 33 
and 45 LP records. Prepaid orders 
shipped postage free. Send for free 
catalog. MAILORDER RECORD CO., 
100 N. LaSalle, Chicago 2, Ill. 





YOU WITH HEARING IMPAIRMENT! 
You can be helped with a TELEX 
HEARING AID. Personal fitting in 


the metropolitan area. Batteries, 
cords, repairs for all aids. GUAR- 
DIAN readers get 15% discount. 


Postage paid anywhere. TELEX, 85 
Main, White Plains, N. Y. WH 9-6411. 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES AND 
GRAPEFRUIT, Organically grown. 
Unsprayed. Top quality. Guaranteed. 
$1.50 bu. (washed 50c extra). Pay 
express when received. M. A. Tucker 
Groves, Rt. 8, Box 618, Tampa, Fila. 
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‘ ONLY A SUGGESTION 


I thought as I sat by the shore of the sea 

What a wonderful, beautiful thing it would be 

If the Briton, the Teuton, the Gaul and the Slav 
Should take all the guns and the tanks that they have 
And sink them out there in the infinite main, 

And then begin building them over again. 

For no one, you know, is desirous to fight, 

They are only protecting the Truth and the Right, 
And nothing but armaments endlessly made 

Can stop Unemployment and benefit Trade, 

And the Heart of a Nation as never before 
Is.united when making Munitions of War. 

How happy the state of the world when it finds, 
What is simple to all mathematical minds, 

That you cannot go on making gun after gun, 
Because there is nowhere to put them when done, 
And the largest of factories, even the Banks, 
Would refuse in the end to find storage for tanks. 
But a little more trust between nations, I think, 
Would. allow them to meet every August and sink 
In a suitable place they could easily settle 
Enormous supplies of explosives and metal, 

And a cup would be given—the winner to count 

As the one that got rid of the largest amount, 
And could soonest return to the Blessings of Peace 
Which are instantly doomed should Rearmament cease. 


I thought as I sat by the shore of the sea 

What a wonderful, beautiful thing this would be 

For Commerce and Culture, and Friendship and Cash; 
And the children, no doubt, would be pleased by the splash. 


EVOE 


(From Punch, August 9, 1939) 


——— 
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HANDWOVEN COUNTY WICKLOW: 
exceptional IRISH TWEEDS by yard 
or tailored. BLANKETS & SHAWLS, 
many weights, sizes 100x100. Supe- 
rior quality CLAN TARTANS; real 
kilts $45, Buy direct from U.S. 
Hdqs. AVOCA HANDWEAVERS, Put- 
ney, Vt. (Visitors welcome by ap- 
pointment). ' 


New York 





PORTABLE 3 SPEED PHONO with 
tone control. Regularly $27.50. Spec. 


$19.95. Standard Brand Disi 143 
4th Av. (13th & 14th St.). GR 
3-7819. 


ap ~— 
RELIABLE CARPENTER — remcdels 





attics and basements. Closets, par- 
titions, windows, doors, floors, 
Wood or masonry porches and gar- 
New York City and Long 
. NI 8-0191 (6:30-8 p.m.) 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE INSTEUC- 
TION, Group or individual Most 
modern method. Anna S. Miclhour- 
off, 485 Central Park West AC 
2-4484. ‘a 
CARPENTER, CABINET MAKER, 
Alterations, repairs, partitions, 
shelves, bookcases, etc. Reasonable. 


Fast service. Madell. WA 9-1293. 


driftwood — lamps, centerpieces, 
wall and decorative pieces, candle- 
bra, coffee tables and plant com- 
binations. driftwoods, 40', 8th Ay. 
(in the Village). 





MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPRH- 
ING PHOTO-OFFSET MAILING 
SERVICE. Co-op Mimeo Service, 39 
Union Square, N.Y. 3. AL 5-5780-1. 


CONTEMPORARY CABINETMAKING, 
Expert craftsmanship and design. 
Your choice of wood and finish; 
glass, marble, wrought iron used. 
HI-FI radio-phono-tele-tape speaker 


cabinets built to engineering speci-: 


fications. Decorating, large selection 
of prints and frames. Estimates, ad- 
vice gladly given. BERAN-ORBAN, 
22 Astor Pl. upstairs. Mon.-Sat. 9-6; 
Thurs. late. OR 4-6123. 





Chicago 


PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs low, 
Free deliveries anywhere in N. Y. C, 
Call PL 3-5160. ALVIN UDELL, 
Wines and Liquors, 26 E. 58th St. 


POTTERY OF ALL NATIONS—Gifte 


and home furnishings. Clearance 
sale 40°-50% off. Choice seconds 
and closeouts. 108 7th Av. S. at 


Sheridan Sq. 
days 1-6 p.m. 


10 a.m.-10 p.m, Sun- 


Boston 


BOOKS — PROGRESSIVE BOOKS 
NOW AVAILABLE, “Social Evolu- 
tion,” by V. Gordon Childs, $3. Any- 
thing on request Call or write: 
Herb Zimmerman, 103 Harvard St., 
Dorchester, Mass. Tel. CO 5-3346 


LAWRENCE D,. SHUBOW, Insurance 
Broker, handling all forms of cover- 
age. Accident and Health a specialty, 
Inquires welcome. 10 Tremont St. 
Suite 31-32. Tel. CA 717-2271. 


Books and Publications 


STOP SMOKING, 25c, 800 words. 
3 practical methods’ successfully 
used Christiansen, 1154 Bedford 
Ay., Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 
THOUGHT PROVOKING PAPER— 
“Money '—l17th year. Instructive, in- 
formative. 50c per yr. T. F. Linday, 
Lexington Rd., R.D. 1, Girard, Pa, 

pO YOU READ GERMAN? 

Then you must read 

THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
Only progressive German language 
publication in the,U.S. News and 
articles about present-day Germany, 
East and West. Special introductury 
offer: $1 for the year 1952. Send 
for free sample copy to: The Ger- 
many American, Inc., 120 E, 16th 
St., New York City 3. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS—Publishers’ 
orig. $2-$5 editions, NEW, now. 50o- 
85c ppd. Free Winter list No. 47. 
Mail orders only. 
BUDGET soOK BAR 
200 West 34th Street, N. Y. O. 








In celebration of 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
Committee for the Negro in the 
Arts presents: 

“Throwback” and 
“Whole Hog or Nothing” 
by Theodore Ward, America’s 

most distinguished Negro 
dramatist. 











A NEGRO LEADER ON SPARTACUS 


“SPARTACUS is Howard Fast’s most mature work, his 
best work. Howard Fast is an active participant in the 
struggles of the people. It is from this that he draws the 
strength and the clarity of truth—so that nothing he 
writes can be false. It is from his life and struggle that 
he finds strength and courage to write so magnificent a 

















Tues.-Thurs., Feb. 26-28, 8:30 p.m. book.” —Ewart Guinier 
on 
g : lith St. Theatre, 72 E. 1tth St. Tm ; § SPARTACUS. <letheund cad 1 4 is $2.50 
. . . . "Bas itn wie e price o , Clothbound an na dust apper is v0. 
National Committee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case . Tickets on sale at: » ; i peel 
: y CNA, 3806 S. Michigan Av., Use the coupon below. Send check, money order or cash. If sending cash, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. : DRexel 3-7972. Parkway Com- 50 cents in stamps may be,enclosed along with the bills. 
“J : , ave , , on munity House, 5120 So. Pkway. 4 
Please enlist me in the National Committee to Secure Justice in 1% Chi. Council ASP, 946 No. Clark . oo om oe oe = ee Nt SS ey 
the Rosenberg Case. Enclosed $........ to help bring the facts of 4! —— P slate nahi H ® 
y ©«6Ccthe case to a wider audience and to ure funds for legal needs. H om - g HOWARD FAST, Box 171, Planetarium Station, New York 24, N.Y. H 
I Please send me copies of all materials issued by the Committee. i DETROIT i 
. You may (may not) use my name in the Committee’s work. i eee eee | Please send me ..... copies of SPARTACUS, Enclosed $.....006 
. 
+ Please send me ...... copies of your pamphlet. Prices: 20 for $1; g Buy With Confidence Hy 
H 100 for $4; 500 for $15; 1,000 for $25 « from H PORNO 6-6 666606566 00.564:00 06-6408 66604555 0'55540 604865 coeccccccvcceeee 
i 
‘ i SID ROSEN : 
. i i . 
i ) RPT T PETIT ETT TT TTT ELIT TTT TILT TTT rreeeerereerryr teeeeeee ay HAYES JEWELRY . AGGTON sicccevsie Cecererccececccceoaceece eeseceee ecccesece cevccce 
. . , p 
¥ 15257 Houston Detroit, Mich. - : 
m6 Address..... $540466406550004046e4S RES Zone..... State seeseee Ef at Kelly Rd VE 9-6960 B CI. .c00 eeeeeeess eoeseees ee eeeccccceres Fone..... State. ...seseee 
2 H . + 
‘ 4 a Ge Cs SS gh se cg sn ens va DO a en ca ORONO OOREN Gras —CPDPPOP OOS Oe a ee 
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LABOR 


Negro group drives 
for 100,000 jobs 


T= Greater N.Y. Negro Labor Coun- 

cil Jast week was looking for 10,000 
mew jobs for Negro men and women 
in fields hitherto barred to them. 
(Nationwide goal of the council is 
100,000 new jobs.) 

Ewart Guinier, vice-pres. of the Natl. 
Negro Labor Council and secy.-treas. of 
the United Public Workers, offered these 
statistics to point up the need: 

@ In 1940 4.2% of Negro men were de- 
ing skilled work. 

e@ In 1945, to meet war needs, the figure 
rose to 4.7% and since has dropped again. 

@ Less than .1% (one in 1,000) of Negre 
women are in skilled jobs. 

@ In 1949 Negro families’ median income 
was $1,364, less than half that ef the 
median white family. 

MUST BREAK THROUGH: A survey 
of 30 key industrial sections by the con- 
servative Urban League showed, accord- 
ing to a report released last week, that 
short of drastic measures “there will be 
very few Negro workers in the man- 
power mobilization program.” Guinier 
said: 

“The Negro people have had their or- 
ganizations for the fight for civil rights 
and other community needs. But they 
have lacked an organization which would 
make the elimination of this acute job 
discrimination its central task. That is the 
primary reason for the National Negro 


Labor Council.” 

The Greater N. Y. Council warned: 
Unless Negrees ean break through into 

the shilled crafts we are in danger of al- 

ways being the last hired, first fired and 

even when employed, being the low-paid 

general laborer. 

Every Monday night from 8 to 10 p.m. 
the Council’s- jobs committee office is 
open at 53 W. 125th St. (SAcramento 
2-0880) to register applicants and jobs. 


THE WORLD 


Franco dooms 11 as 
U.S. speeds aid 


ia Barcelona, where last March city- 

wide strikes gave evidence of smold- 
ering anti-Franco resistance, a Franco 
court-martial last week sentenced 11 
“extremists” to death and five others 
to prison terms as long as 30 years. 
From meager press dispatches it was 
impossible to say who the Barcelona 
11 were, or how they had defied the 
Franco dictatorship. But many feared 
these death sentences might be a pre- 
lude for execution of the strike leaders 
still in prison. 

Washington meanwhile was prepar- 
ing to send Lincoln MacVeagh to Spain 
as ambassador along with a military 
mission to work out a bargain: more 
money to keep Franco’s failing economy 
from. collapse in return for Spanish 
military bases 

At President Truman’s Thursday press 








Hoy, Havana 


conference newsmen asked for a com- 
ment on the report by right-wing U.S. 
labor leaders that Gen. Eisenhower was 
dead set against bringing Franco Spain 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. (In Paris Eisenhower ,denied it:) 
The President said he was not “very 
fond of the Franco government. The 
N.Y. Timés commented: 

This is not the first time, however, that 
Mr. Truman has made sharp comments 
about the government of Generalissimo 
Francisco France, only te approve closer 
relations with that government when re- 
quested to do so by the State and De- 
fense Departments. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee asked the President to intervene 
to save the Barcelona 11, called a rally 
at New York’s Hotel Capitol March 5 
to protest the proposed military pact 
with Franco and to demand safety for 
the Spanish strike leaders. 


Quirino has §.0.S. 
breakfast with USN 


ARLY last month Elp‘dio Quir:no, 

president of the Philippine Repub- 
lic, sat down to breakfast with what 
the Manila Times described as “top 
U.S. Navy brass.” He asked for tigh er 
U.S. naval patrols, ostensibly to see 
that no “outside” aid reached the 
Hukbalahaps, resistance fighters bat- 
tling against Quirino and U.S. forces. 
The conservative Times headlined the 
story: QUIRINO SEEKS U.S. AID FOR 
ALL-OUT HUK FIGHT. 

Almost monthly the Quirino regime 
has declared an all-out fight on the 
Hukbalahap movement which bezan 
with resistance to the Japanese occu- 
pation and has persisted to harry the 
U.S. occupation. But the breakfast con- 
ference was the first time Quirino has 
called on the U.S. Navy. 

The fighting has now spread to most 
of the islands in the republic, is carried 
on by an organized regular army of 
fighters and a Jarge army of irregulars: 
peasants by day, guerrillas by night. 
The Quirino government is admitt-dly 
corrupt, sustained in power by U.S. 
military strength, economically con- 
trolled by U.S. money. 


The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 
is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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BOOKCASE. wide, 21” 


30” long, 8” 


RD: ha ceuecsessconscenes $11.95 


Also available: MAGAZINE RACK, 14” long, 912" wide, 19” high, 
$6.95; HIGH BOOK RACK, 26” long, 8” wide, 14” high, $5.95. 





Men's Handierchiefs 
from the Philippines 
Fine 18” hend-rolled batiste linen 
handkerchiefs from the Philippines 
with corded border. 


$3 half doz; $5.50 doz. 


BOOK’ & MAGAZINE RACKS 
Steel Rod — Black rust-resistant finish 





LOW BOOK RACK. 26” long, 8” wide, 
7” high . ; 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


EXQUISITE HANDCRAFTED COPPER JEWELRY 


Jewelry at its fashion finest. Original designs by Roslyn Hoffman. 
Hand work enhances beauty. Not available in stores. Each piece 
is a rare treat. Earrings in clip-on form or for pierced ears. 
Prices include 20% federal tax. 
Upper left: OPAL OR LAVENDAR STONE NECKLACE, $7.50; pin, 
$4.50; eorrings, $4.50. 
Lower left: DEEP JADE STONE PIN, $4.50; eorrings, $4.50. 
Upper left: ALL COPPER PIN, $3.50; earrings, $3. 
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Mesh. 5t Gouge. 15 Denier. Brown. 


nae ~~ 


Sold in boxes of three only. 


Striking, Color- 
ful Cotton Skirts 
from 
GUATEMALA 





Hend -weven by Indian 
creftsmen in brilliant, fost 
colors end intricate, dis- 
tinctive patterns. NO TWO 
THE SAME. Not prints— 
they‘re beyond imitation by 
fectory technique. We hove 
shopped similor handcraft 
et double the price. We 
have a limited stock on 
hond, with monthly orders 
scheduled. Immediate de- 
livery from among those on 
hand; a short wait for new 
deliveries to reach us. 
Heavy, tightly woven in 
bright ond deep reds, blues, 
greens, yellows, 
blocks. Postpaid. . 


browns, 


$12 
(Matching stole, 
18° wide, $5) 


In ordering simply give 


Upper right: LEAF PIN WITH OPAL, $4.50; earrings, $4.50. your woist measurement 
Write for brochure depicting full line of Roslyn Hoffman Jewelry. °° the naan” color 
pe eeDiass os a ish. 
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Irish Linen 


Lovely white hemstitched 





Ladies Handkerchiefs 


handkerchiefs. Irish linen. 11” after 
hemming ...... $3 per doz. 


U.S. S.R. Tablecloth 

Exquisite damosk. Pure Russion 

linen. Pure white. Florel design. 
lodies ec iniestned $8.50 
DONTE \6ewevndgeesess $9.50 

















Quantity item 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


— 


Size, Color, Description Amount 

















broken staff, 
mainspring. 


ment, 


replaced, 


$4.95 





10-Day Watch Repair 


$3 job includes replacement of 
stem end crown or 


$5, cleaning, 
electronic 
standard crystal if desired. 

$7, full overhaul, oll broken parts 
adjustment, 
new stondord crystol. 

Dial refinishing, $2.50. Case re- 
poirs at cost. Moil your ailing wotch 
BUYING SERVICE. 


one-pert reploce- 


to GUARDIAN 

















re-timing, new 


: less otherwise stated. 
re - timing, 








«N. Y. C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Full payment must accompany all orders. Make checks, mon@y orders pay- 
able to GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. All shipping charges collect une 


eee eee etree eeee 


TOTAL 
(On jewelry, add 20% federal tax) 
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THE NEW PAMPHLETS 





There's a fine new crop 
all dedicated to sanity 


By James Aronson 
HERE never was a time when 
there has been a greater 


need to understand why one 
part of this world is trying to 


B 


et the rest of it into a fright- 


ful mess—or a more frightful 
mess. In the last few months 


a 
b 


have 


lot of informed people have 
een thinking about that and 
put their information 


into some excellent pamphlets 
which have kept this reader 


a 


way from hard-covered books 


for many nights running. These 


pamphleteers, 


writing in dif- 


ferent parts of the world, are 
all guilty of one thing in com- 


mon: 


anti-mess activities. A 


selection, made reluctaptly (be- 


c 


go unmentioned for 


Ss 


WE 


ause sO many good ones must 
lack of 
pace), offers the following: 


SAW FOR OURSELVES, the 
report by 19 Americans—workers, 
teachers, ministers, housewives 
and one lawyer—on their trip to 
Moscow, Leningrad and Stalin- 
grad, after the Warsaw’ Peace 
Congress. Refreshing for its non- 
professional approach to a story 
which cannot be told too often, 
but which too often is told from 
a plateau of uncritical adulation. 
Generously illustrated. Typical 
photo: bearded, affable Dr. John 
A. Kingsbury, poking a curious 
finger into a new car coming off 
the assembly line at the Stalin 
Auto Plant in Moscow. New World 
Review, 114 E. 32d St., N. Y¥. C. 
16. 100 pp. 25¢, 5 for $1, 15e 
each for 25 or more. 


RUSSIA IS FOR PEACE, by D. N. 


ARE 


Pritt, brilllant English lawyer 
and analyst of world affairs. A 
clear, lucid pocket book which 
tells who the Russians are and 
why they behave like Russians; 
discusses the events of 1939, the 
Security Council veto, atomic 
control, disarmament, the Berlin 
“blockade” and Korea. Prefaced 
by this modest challenge: “I feel 
justified in asking: Read this, 
please, with an open mind; see 
what I write and what is actual- 
ly happening in the world; and 
then make up your mind.” Order 
through Imported Pub. & Prod., 
Rm. 1525, 22 E. 1lith St., N. ¥. C. 
3. 106 pp. 60c, Mailed from 
London, 
WE 
WAR? 


BEING TALKED INTO 
by Corliss Lamont, A 
simply written, admirably re- 
searched pamphlet listing the 
calls by Big U.S. Brass, military 
and civilian, for blood-letting, 
bomb-dropping and _ throat-slit- 
ting of any and all who do not 
agree with them—especially if 
their name is Stalin. 29 pp. 
Also by Lamont: SOVIET AG- 
GRESSION: MYTH OR REALITY? 
—20 compelling reasons why the 
author feels the Soviet Union 
will not resort to military ag- 
gression. It comes down to this 
unmistakable conclusion: “The 
manufactured crisis depends on 
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Read 
Sender 
Garlin's 
expose 
of the 


McCARRAN PLOT 


in the March issue of 
NEW WORLD REVIEW 
20c a copy; $2 @ yr. 

Dept. G, 114 E. 32d St., N. Y. 16§ 
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THE PEOPLE'S CASE, Story 


the manufactured myth.” 
Both obtainable from Basic Pam- 
phiets, Box 242, Cathedral Sta., 
N. Y. C. 25. Each 5c, 12 for 50c, 
30 for $1. 


15 pp. 


SO YOU HAVE A RIGHT, by Fred 


Wright. A sparkling little history 
of the Bill of Rights with text 
and drawings by the most con- 
Sistently funny and most optim- 
istic cartoonist on the Left in 
America. The cheerful illustra- 
tions drive the historical point 
home. Published by Local 1199, 
Retail Drug Employees Union, 
210 W. SOth St... N. Y. C, 19. 
24 pp. 10c, 100 for $5. 


of the 
Iwo, by Albert E, Kahn, The 
whole shabby. document, ably 
presented, of the government's 
attempt to destroy this fraternal 
organization of people of every 
color, religion and national origin 
—and, not so incidentally, to wipe 
out low-cost life and health in- 
surance. Cover by Rockwell Kent, 
IWO Policyholders Comm., 80 B. 
llth St., N. Y. C. 24 pp. 5e. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST COL- 


ORED PEOPLE, by Mary Yeates. 
The shocking story of color dis- 
crimination all over the world, 
how it affects the living condi- 
tions, civil rights, political free- 
dom, wages and social security of 
working people. It does more 
than tell the story: it gives the 
reasons for discrimination and, 
with admirable calm and logic, 
tells how to fight the disease. 
A serious study, strikingly illus- 
trated, with 207 footnotes. A 
WFTU _ publication. Available 
from Imported Pub. and Prod., 
Rm, 1525, 22 E. 17th St., N. Y¥. C, 
3. 80 pp. 35c, mail order, 45c. 


FREE OUR HAND! by Asbury How- 


ard, Mine- Mill and Smelter 
Workers regional director at Bes- 
semer, Ala. Howard writes “as a 
black man” who discovered he 
couldn't “trace all my troubles to 
the color of ‘ny skin.” A_ plea 





From: Free Our Hand 


from a strong heart and a fine 
mind for Negro-white unity. The 
conclusion: “Speaking for the 
Negro workers, I Say we ask no 
special privilege, Just help us to 


From: 


get our hand 
behind our back 


free that’s 
and youll fin 


there’s no power in this land that 


can hold 
worker.” 

Suite 412, 
Curtis, 


CHINA 


back the America 
Mine-Mill Press Dept 
Tabor Blig., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


MONTHLY REVIEW 


it has just 
to pocket-book size and 
its price. One of the 
lish-language publications 
out in any non-English-speakin 
country. Edited by American Joh 
W. Powell in Shanghai, it 
tains up-to-the minute 
commentary 


changed its 
reduce 
best 


100 
and excellent news photos rarel 
seen in U.S. publications. 
12 issues, 
Guardian (circulation 
Make checks payable to 
GUARDIAN, 


You Have a Right 


tied 


wth & ing-class executives, who make 


finds 
its way into this section because 
format 


Eng- 
put 


con- 
news, 
and analysis of New 
China and Asia. Every issue (over 
pp.) has delightful woodcuts 


$3 for 
Orders accepted by the 
dept.). 
NATL. 


THE NEW BOOK 





Genuine American hero 


By Richard Sasuly 


ARGARET GRAHAM has 

written a novel with a 
genuine hero—an American 
worker who fought unceasingly 
for organization. It is also 
real history. The labor history 
here preserved might otherwise 
have been forgotten. 





an a 
Reading without tears 


You can get good books like 
Swing Shift (March selection) for 
$1.89 by joining Liberty Book Club, 
1123 Broadway, N. Y. C. 10—and at 
the same time help the GUARDIAN 
which gets a commission on mem- 
berships when our name is men- 
tioned. When you join, agreeing 
only to accept four selections a 
year, you can also select as a FREE 
book any of the following: Eyes of 
Reason (Stefan Heym); In the City 
Was a Garden (Henry Kraus); Twe 
Friends of Man (Ralph Korngold); 
With Sun in Our Blood (Myra 
Page): The Vatican in Worid Poli. 
tics (Avro Manhattan); Whom the 
Gods Love (Leopold Infeld); Out of 
This Furnace (Thomas Bell); Lost 
Iilusions (Balzac); The  Publie 
School Scandal (Earl Conrad); 
Drums Under the Windows (Sean 
O'Casey); Autobiography of Maxim 
Gorky, 
_ 


a Mac, the hero, is a railroad 
dispatcher—one of the men 
n who can truly be called work- 


the railroads run. He came 
from a coal miner’s family, 
knew the mines himself, and 
with a group of Americans in 
a the 1920’s helped build up the 
Kuzbas industrial complex in 
g the Soviet Union. Back in the 
n U.S., he took a hand in or- 
ganizing the Tampa, Fla., cigar 
workers, was framed and sent 
to Raiford prison. Finally, back 
among railroad men, he leads 
the rank-and-file movement to 
stop the Eastman _ consolida- 
tion plan which might have 
robbed tens of thousands of 
railroad workers of their jobs. 


— | 





Readers who know something 
of U.S. labor history will find 
with pleasure that the back- 
grounds are authentic and 
many characters closely re- 
semble real figures in stirring 
chapters of the past. 


y 








SONGS 


for peace, for civil rights, for 
brotherhood; songs for meetings, 
parties, choruses; folk songs, 
topical songs, songs from other 
countries. You can get them all 
plus exciting articles about peo- 
ple’s music in SING OUT!, a 
monthly publication of People’s 
Artists, Inc. Among our con- 
tributors: Earl Robinson, Paul 
Robeson, Howard Fast, Laura 
Duncan, Ernie Lieberman. Sub: 
$2 per yr. Write to: People’s 
Artists, 799 B’way, N. Y. C. 3. 


Graham. Citadel 
SWING SHIFT, 
494 pp. $3. 


Press, N.Y. 
The writing of the book Is by Margaret 


simple and_ straightforward. 


PUBLICATIONS 
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“IT HAPPENED IN 1952” 


“One builds visions of things to come. Let us, then, imagine 
that the demand of hundreds of millions who signed the 
World Peace Council's Five-Power Peace Pact Appeal has 
been fulfilled, and that agreement has also been reached to 
ban atomic weapons and reduce armaments. This, even let 
us say, took place at the end of 1952. The 1956 New Year's 
issue of NEW TIMES would certainly review the changes 
that had taken place im the life of the peoples of various 
countries as the result of the Peace Pact. Let us turn its pages.’ 





—From the NEW TIMES for Jan. 1, 1952 





BOOKS and From the 
PERIODICALS USSR 
To keep abreast of the times 


READ 
NEWS 


a fortnightly searchlight on 
world events. 
In English only—24 issues 
a year. 

Airmail subscription—$2 
Contemporary literature, classics 
é& works in science & technology. 

Ask for Complete Catalog P-52 
Four Continent Book Corp. 
55 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19 MU 8-2660 





(A contrast to the COLLIER'S article. 


NEW TIMES 


In English, from Moscow, 
your sub. with Jan. 1 issue. 

Mail order copy sells for 
(Waiting for the shipment of 
Orders received now will have 
is delivered.) 


NEW STATESMAN & NATION 


From London, weekly. Annual surface sub. $7.50. 


CHINA MONTHLY REVIEW 


From Shanghai. Published by John W. Powell. Now in pocket-size. 
Annual sub. $3. Mail order copy Jan. issue—40c. 


IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS & PRODUCTS 
22 E. 17th Street New York 3, N.Y. 
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weekly. Annual airmail sub. $3. Start 
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single copies of 
priority when 


Jan. 1 Issue 
the shipment 




















Make SPEAK OUT! 


Arthur Kahn’s SPEAK OUT! is an important wea- 


pon in the Big Five peace campaign; in the coming 
election campaign; in the fight for civil rights. 


“. .. thrilled by SPEAK OUT! ... If there is no peace program in 
your community, you will be inspired to get one going.” 


—Rev. Williard Uphaus, co-dir., Amer. Peace Crusade 


”. . . vivid nation-wide picture of the peace movement in America.” 
—J. Hollyman, editor, WFTU Publications, London, Eng. 


“We will study this book and then seek to utilize it to the maximum.” 
—Harold Bernhardt, sec. Kansas City Peace Comm. 


“. ..@ vivid and valuable demonstration of ‘the other America.’ 
book provides valuable ammunition in the fight for peace.” 
—R. Palme Dutt, editor, Labour Monthly, London, Eng. 


“Without doubt the biggest help toward peace we know. ... You had 


better keep printing.” 


—Axel Neilsen, peace leader, St. Joseph, Mich. 


“, . . what Kaha has done is something that badly needed doing.” 
—Cedric Belfrage, Natl. Guardian, Dec. 5, 1951 


“IF YOU'RE AGAINST WAR, CIRCULATE THIS BOOK!” 
—John Gojack, dist. pres., UE Dist. Council 9, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


a Best Seller for Peace! 


BU 


Buy several autographed copies at the special price of $2 (instead of $3) — 
or 8 copies for $15. 


Sell them, give them to friends, libraries, community leaders. 
the hands of the people. 


Only a handful of bookstores will distribute it. 
Major newspapers and magazines will not ad- 
vertise it. 


We Appeal to Progressives: Distribute SPEAK OUT! 


But get them inte 





Your 
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Independence Publishers, P.O. Box 334, Cooper Sta., New York 3, N.Y. 
I wish to join with other progressives to make Speak Out! a best seller for 


peace. I am enclosing $ Please send me: 
copies of the deluxe edition at your special price of $2; 8 for $15; 


15 for $25. 


- copies of the paper bound edition (available in quantity only) 100 for 
$65; 50 for $36; 24 for $20; 10 for $10. 


+ee++ Special 65 combination: 2 copies of the deluxe autographed edition and 
one paper copy. 


copies of Arthur Kahn's recent bestseller Betrayal ($1 edition) at 50c 
with any order of Speak Out! 


TIONS 4.4 6.00:600.00600600600606000066000060 00000068 


Address 
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BOGS. ccvse 
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